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and interaction. 

Today's audio cassettes capture the 
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again, here's your opportunity to savor the 


in the intimacy of your own home! The 
regular price per cassette is $13.95, 
But now for the special price of $9.95 
you have the opportunity tolisten when- 
ever and wherever you choose. PLUS 
for every 3 cassettes you buy, we'll send 
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Grandstanding ... 

. that's how we thought of it, 
frankly, when we decided on this 
issue's cover theme. A query to the 
staff of the McAffee Library last 
month disclosed the discomfiting 
truth: the two copies of Text and 
Context on deposit there have been 
in no danger of falling apart from 
excessive perusal! The odd teacher 
("odd" as opposed to "expected" — 
you know what we mean) stops by to 
take a look at an issue, but student 
readership has definitely not been 
one of our strong points. In spite of 
some very flattering reactions from 
outside the closed world of the 
school, and in spite of what we 
thought of as three pretty fetching 
covers (we deluded ourselves into 
believing, for example, that the 
Viking monster on the last issue 
might scare people into reading at 
least some of the contents), we have 
failed to attract enough attention to 
our offerings. And so, we thought, 
what about some articles containing 
information that students could re- 


ally use even if they are not alrea- 
dy burning with sufficient intellec- 
tual eros to want to read our mus- 
ings on the monsters in Beowulf or 
even our most recent speculations 
on the greenness of the Green 
Knight? 

This issue is our answer to 
that challenge. We have departed 
from our usual literary emphasis 
and come up with a feature ona 
subject with which, from different 
perspectives, all of our editors are 
familiar at first hand: the process of 
getting into college. We meant ini- 
tially to treat it all very solemnly, 
but then we found our senses of hu- 
mor taking over in spite of our best 
efforts to hush them up. In the case 
of lan Murphy, an enthusiastic 
backer of our plan to garner more 
student readers, his sense of humor 
carried him away almost entirely, 
and the result of this hijacking can 
be appreciated in his "fictional" 
narrative of an interview at the 
"highly esteemed" Maine Institute 
of Technology, to whose initials we 
will have the delicacy not to call at- 
tention. But much of our original 
seriousness of purpose did survive, 
and the contributing editors manage 
to pass along a great deal of sound 
advice in this issue to those of their 
juniors who will be facing the 
daunting college admissions process 
in the coming years. Meanwhile, we 
await the reviews from the Guidance 
Department. 
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Pictures when you need 
thenvrs-e. 
... that's what Dr. Land had in 
mind, and what Polaroid has always 
promised. And that, indeed, is what 
our little camera delivered when it 
was called upon in acrisis. Surely, 
we assumed, a good color shot of the 
main gate into Harvard Yard would 
not be hard to come by somewhere in 
the "public domain." How wrong we 
were! After sifting through a for- 
midable heap of old view books and 
postcards and then searching on the 
Internet for one we might down- 
load, we found ourselves still with- 
out the requisite picture for our 
cover. For a while we even enter- 
tained the notion of giving up on 
fair H entirely and calling Provi- 
dence College to ask for permission 
to use the stunning photograph of 
their main building's Gothic door- 
way which adorns the inside back 
cover of their current publicity 
brochure. But in the end we trusted 
in our little camera and took the 
road to Harvard. If you had been 
standing in the Square at high noon 
on the Saturday of Thanksgiving 
weekend, therefore, you might have 
been able to watch the editor risk- 
ing his life in the midst of the re- 
lentless flow of traffic on 
Massachusetts Avenue so that he 
could get just the right distance for 
that photo of the gate on our cover. 
Once on the scene, after 
more than an hour fighting the traf- 
fic and after paying a king's ransom 


for the privilege of parking beneath 
Holyoke Center, we found the temp- 
tation to snap more than this one 
gate impossible to resist. So the 
dash was on, around the periphery 
of the Yard and then to the Houses 
by the Charles. How many gates are 
there to Harvard? More than two 
dozen, I reckon, based on having 
photographed at least half of them 
(those which were closed, or could 
be closed briefly for their portraits 
— no sense crashing a open gate). 

It was amazing how coopera- 
tive the passers-by were with this 
apparent madman bent on immortal- 
izing closed gates. No one objected 
to the temporary closings. A wait- 
ing chauffeur obligingly moved his 
stretch limousine. Several people 
exiting the Houses suggested favor- 
able vantage-points. A junior 
faculty type heading to the Fogg 
with a bulging portfolio under her 
arm volunteered (as if to humor the 
madman) that she too fancied closed 
gates. 

By the time the pilgrimage 
ended at Winthrop House, with the 
sun already beginning to descend 
behind the rim of the earth, the edi- 
tor had his jacket pockets crammed 
with still-developing Polaroid pic- 
tures of gates, gates, and more gates. 
Now the gate of Winthrop House sits 
in what is perhaps the most pleasing 
prospect in the university: beyond 
its graceful arch is an avenue of old 
trees, their intersecting limbs | 
echoing the arch of the gate itself, 
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and between them framing a brick- 
paved path leading to yet another 
wrought iron gate with the river 
glinting beyond it. So transported 
by this scene was the intrepid pho- 
tographer that he immediately ex- 
pended his last unexposed film — 
only then to realize that he had ne- 
-glected to close the gate! 

The results of this expedi- 
tion are on display throughout this 
number. There's no gate like the 
main gate, we decided, and so that 
one graces our cover below the 
jagged red writing. But the other 
trophies of our foray have not gone 
to waste; their black-and-white im- 
ages are lurking like ghosts amongst 
the articles in what might otherwise 
have been blank spaces. 


Farewell, the Camels. 

We do not mean to gloat, but 
the news broke shortly after our 
last issue appeared that the state's 
Board of Education had done the 
logical thing, the very thing we had 
suggested it should do, and driven 
the whole herd of Mr. Silber's 
"camels," including the English/ 
Language Arts camel, into the de- 
sert, where they are likely to be at 
home and not threaten civilization. 
So all of those carefully crafted (to 
what end, we suggested last month) 
"curriculum frameworks," except 
those for mathematics and science/ 
technology, have been consigned de- 
finitively to oblivion, or so it would 
seem. (But wait before uncorking 


the champagne. The MTA recently 
sent around a flier to its member- 
ship which sounds like it may try to 
use its influence to bring them 

back. So you never can tell — we may 
yet find a camel hair or two in our 
academic potage.) Again: we do not 
mean to gloat — honest! 


Wanted: Poster Child 
for T & C. 

If you think you would qual- 
ify, whatever your age, then get in 
touch with us, and you could star in 
our forthcoming publicity campaign. 
Realizing that all our good advice 
about "Crashing the Gates" and oth- 
er matters will do no good at all un- 
less we can motivate people to crack 
the covers, we have been mulling 
over a variety of PR ploys which 
might accomplish this. The most 
promising at the moment seems to us 
a poster campaign featuring readily 
recognized locals demonstrating the 
extremes to which they will go to 
read each issue of the magazine. So 
if you think that you are easily rec- 
ognizable, or would like to become 
so, why not enter our poster-child 
competition and win yourself a 
chance at a certain kind of cheap 
notoriety. Actually reading the 
magazine off-camera is not re- 
quired. (That broadens the field!) 


And finally... 

... we have nothing further to re- 
port about poets, good or bad, alive 
or dead. Ditto for computers. 
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CAACt 


ES PONSE 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest each 
month's issue of Text and Context, 
and I continue to be pleased and im- 
pressed, generally speaking, with 
its contents. Still, November's issue 
carried an article which seems to me 
so replete with errors of fact and 
with the uncritical acceptance of 
fallacious arguments that | feel it 
should not go unanswered. | am re- 
ferring to Emily Stevens's piece on 
Neo-Paganism. ["Pagan Revival," I:3, 
pp. 234-238.] 

This article deals with an 
area of some interest and impor- 
tance to all religious people of wha- 
tever faith, and it is a shame that it 
does not do so with greater care for 
the quality of the information and 
ideas which it presents to its read- 
ers. 

The article should receive a 
fuller response than | will be able 
to give on this occasion, since I hope 
to catch the December issue before 
it goes to press. For the time being, 
therefore, let me make just a couple 
points which may illustrate the 
kind of inadequacies I am concerned 
about. 


First of all, with regard to 
factual accuracy: The article states 
that misogyny was "instituted dur- 
ing the Crusades." This is a re- 
markable statement, especially con- 
sidering how easy it is for me, a 
non-specialist, to recall the strong- 
ly misogynistic tone of a number of 
Greek and Roman pagan authors: Ar- 
istophanes, Juvenal, Martial, and 
Catullus come readily to mind. 

Furthermore, it is hard to 
imagine what misogyny should have 
to do with the Crusades, which were 
wars of conquest aimed at making 
the pilgrimage places of the Holy 
Land once again safely accessible to 
Furopean Christians. The Holy 
Places had passed from the control 
of the Byzantine Empire into that of 
Muslims conquerors who were by no 
means models of religious tolerance. 
What this has to do with the pur- 
ported "institution" of misogyny, 
remains both unexplained and hard 
to imagine. It is particularly so 
considering that the period of the 
early Crusades coincided with the 
emergence of such strong and suc- 
cessful women as Hildegard of Bin- 
gen and Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
first a nun and the second an inde- 
pendent heiress and queen, who dif- 
fered from one another in practical- 
ly every way except for the in- 
fluence they wielded over the men of 
their day, including popes and 
kings. 

The foregoing is only one of 
a number of the article's absurdi- 
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ties. The claim that "most Pagans 
fled Europe and came to America," 
where they "joined the Native 
Americans" is one other too egregi- 
ous go unchallenged, especially 
when a connection is then made to 
the Salem witch-trials. Few phe- 
nomena in early colonial history 
have received as much deep and 
critical historical investigation. 
Linking it to a supposed covert sur- 
vival of traditional paganism among 
the Puritan colonists implies that 
the charges leveled against the un- 
fortunate defendants (not all of 
them women) had some substance. 
Additionally, such an explanation 
ignores several more generally ac- 
cepted interpretations, among them 
the obvious connection of these oc- 
currences to similar hysteria wide- 
spread in Europe throughout the re- 
ligiously troubled 17th century. 
The flaws of the article are 
not, however, limited to such mis- 
statements or misinterpretations of 
fact. There are a number of import- 
ant distinctions relevant to its sub- 
ject which it simply neglects to 
make, with the result that it pro- 
motes confusion rather than under- 
standing. For example, it treats all 
"paganism," in whatever time or 
place, as if it were all a single, 
world-wide, trans-historical move- 
ment. Only on this questionable as- 
sumption is it possible to claim that 
"Paganism began over thirty-five 
thousand years ago...".This is hard- 
ly helpful, even if parallels can be 


drawn by modern scholars among 
various ancient pagan religions 
which could not have had any actual 
connection. What we have depicted 
in the article, really, is a kind of 
contemporary syncretism that 
smacks more of the New Age than of 
any specific old religion. 

Another conceptual muddle 
is created by the article's naive 
treatment of the notion of toleration. 
It presumes that it is really possi- 
ble to make a categorical assertion 
without thereby implying the error 
of its opposite. Only if this made 
sense would it be valid to claim that 
paganisms, which are built on the 
belief that nature itself is the ul- 
timate and divine reality, are not 
necessarily opposed to religions 
holding that God is infinite and 
world-transcendent. But such, on 
grounds of logic alone, cannot be the 
case. By paying the highest form of 
homage to the innerworldly powers 
of nature, paganisms cannot help 
but find themselves in unalterable 
opposition to monotheism. 

I hope that this letter has 
helped to call to your readers' at- 
tention some of the serious flaws 
Miss Stevens's article, even though 
it could not point out or refute them 
all. And 1 hope too that my criti- 
cisms will be accepted in the irenic 
spirit in which they have been of- 
fered. 

William Sullivan, 
(Lt. Col., U.S.A. F., Ret.) 
Bridgewater, MA 


Shy, 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


TO ROSEMOUNDE 


Madame, ye ben of al beaute shryne 

As fer as cercled in the mapamounde,’ map of the world 
For as the cristal glorious ye shyne, 

And lyke ruby ben your chekes rounde. 

Therewith ye ben so mery and so jocounde 

That at a revel whan that I see you daunce, 

It is an oynement unto my wounde 

Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


For thogh I wepe of teres ful a tyne° a barrel (tun) 
Yet may that wo myn herte nat confounde; 

Your semy’ voys that ye so smal out twyne’ ___high/ force out 
Maketh my thoght in joy and blis habounde. 

So curtaysly I go with love bounde 

That to myself I sey in my penaunce, 

"Suffyseth me to love you, Rosemounde, 

Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce." 


Nas never pyk walwed in galauntyne’® pike smothered in sauce 
As I in love am walwed and ywounde,”’ involved, wrapped up in 
For which ful ofte I of myself devyne’® perceive, see (divine) 
That I am trewe Tristam’ the secounde. Tristan, lover of Isolde 
My love may not refreyde® nor affounde,’ = growcold/ grownumb 

I brenne® ay in an amorous plesaunce. burn 


Do what you lyst, I wyl your thral°® be founde, slave, bondsman, 
Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


tregent])——_————__//—chaucer very kindly 
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Our Contributing Editors discuss... 


Li bp 


Gaining Admission to the 
College of Your Choice 


Editor's Introduction 


It happens every year. Around this time college- 
bound seniors turn up in their classes with a mad glint in 
their eyes or show obvious signs of lack of sleep. 
Assignments go uncompleted, test results betray lower- 
than-normal competence, and no one has any time to Stay 
after school. In fact, these seniors have all acquired 
another full-time job — securing a place to study in the 
ensuing year. The college application frenzy is on. 

You cannot really blame them for looking tired and 
preoccupied or for having no time even to do the usually 
needful things. Few of them, after all, know exactly what 
lies in their futures or where they will find themselves in 
a year. Although we do not, like most European nations, 
put those in their final year of secondary school through 
the stressful ordeal of national examinations as a condition 
of being able to continue on to higher education, we also 
do not, as most of those other nations do, guarantee them a 
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relatively inexpensive place at a decent university where 
they can pursue their academic interests and prepare for 
the learned professions. Instead, we subject them to the 
tedium and uncertainty of the college admissions process, 
which seems to be for many fully as brutal, in its own way, 
as any rite of passage ever devised by a primitive society to 
initiate its youngsters into adulthood. 

For some of them, in fact, the ordeal already began 
in junior year, when they and their anxious parents 
perused one of those reference books filled with brief 
descriptions of the more than two thousand degree- 
granting institutions in this country. An embarrassment 
of riches indeed! But this abundance of educational 
resources is often more daunting than encouraging. As 
Matthew Cost points out in his contribution to this feature 
(p. 344), not every school is a good or realistic choice for 
every questing student. Even if a particular student would 
be qualified academically for admission to a large number 
of the listed schools, other factors, like distance from 
home, size, site, program strengths, and institutional style, 
can eliminate of these institutions from any serious 
consideration. 

Eventually most aspiring collegians develop a "short 
list," with or without the participation of their parents, 
and begin to investigate these likelier prospects more 
closely. Some, as Kassandra Hartford recommends below 
(p. 331), use a week or two of the summer between their 
junior and senior years to visit certain campuses and gain 
the kind of first-hand, intuitive knowledge which cannot 
be derived from reference books and brochures. Others 
rely on a second-hand familiarity with places where 
friends or relatives have studied. Many do not look very 
far beyond the two or three local institutions most 
frequently attended by graduates of their high schools. 

With the arrival of the September of senior year, 
the "college admissions game," as one experienced 
admissions officer and author aptly terms it in the title of 
his book (reviewed by Lara Hilton, p. 373), begins in real 
earnest. The "short list" should now contain no fewer than 
three schools which next year's freshman would not be 
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loath to attend. One of these would ideally be a "safe" 
choice; that is, a place at which, given its published 
admissions data from the previous year, the student in 
question would be practically assured of acceptance and 
for which, even if the financial aid offered turned out to 
be skimpy, the costs would be manageable. Another slot 
can be held by a "pie in the sky" school, one which the 
applicant finds powerfully attractive, even though it 
seems slightly beyond his reach academically or 
financially. After all, if this one college eventually sends 
its regrets or offers too little aid, the applicant will be none 
the worse (provided he can spare the application fee and 
stand the disappointment) than if he had never bothered 
to apply. Between the two extreme choices, the safe bet 
and the long shot, there should be at least one other, a 
realistic although not dead-certain prospect, and 
preferably two or three of them. If one has done one's 
homework and disciplined one's roving mind, there should 
be little reason to apply to more than four or five 
institutions, although some seniors will get no peace of 
mind unless they have broadcast applications like grass 
seed. 

Those schools which have survived on the "Short 
list" must be contacted to obtain their admissions packets. 
Once upon a time this contact was made by a formal letter; 
that is still an option, but nowadays students more often 
spare themselves this trouble and use a telephone call or a 
business reply card printed by the college. When the 
requested packets duly arrive, they are bulging with 
informative publications and a formidable application 
blank to be filled out. Although most students momentarily 
freeze whenever confronted with a blank page, this frozen 
State has been known to become downright cryonic when 
the page before them is a college application. Parents and 
advisors plead in vain; the loathsome forms remain 
untouched for weeks while the terrified subjects who 
should be filling them out develop odd time-consuming 
interests, like cleaning out the attic, the garage, and the 
cellar, or polishing all the brass and silver in the house to 
a high lustre. Finally, driven by the even more chilling 
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prospect of having no excuse for their continued existence 
at the end of the next summer, these eccentric hobbyists 
transform themselves into actual college applicants. 

Meanwhile the mysteries of financial aid get 
researched, often with the result that parents discover to 
their horror that every prudent step they have ever taken 
to provide for their retirement has been a mistake from 
the point of view of qualifying for financial aid; the 
results of their efforts to save and invest will have been 
nullified by the time their children get degrees. This, once 
again, is an almost uniquely American problem. Most 
other countries, somewhat more sensibly, do not hold 
parents responsible for financing the higher educations 
of their legally adult offspring. And given the increasing 
looseness of family bonds in this country, our own custom 
makes less sense than ever. 

Unfortunately, the one serious proposal ever made 
to establish a national college tuition trust fund went 
nowhere once its sponsor, former Massachusetts Senator 
Edward Brooke, failed to gain reelection. His plan would 
have had the trust fund pay for tuition, room, and board at 
any accredited college or university starting in the 
collegian's sophomore year, once he had proven his mettle 
by achieving satisfactory grades in his freshman year. 
The availability of these automatic loans would have 
continued through graduate or professional school. Then 
the amount disbursed by the government to pay the 
student's bills would have had to be repaid by him through 
a six-percent annual surcharge levied through the IRS on 
his taxable income until the debt had been repaid with 
interest. Hence, starving artists would have had to pay 
little or nothing as long as they continued to starve and so 
had no income tax liability. On the other hand, successful 
heart specialists could, if they wished, have discharged 
their debt in a short time with one or more large payments 
over and above what would have been their six-percent 
annual obligation. 

If this scheme had been implemented in 1976, when 
a half of the baby-boom cohort had still to pass through 
college, their repayments with interest would have made 
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the fund perpetually self-sustaining by the year 2000. 
Now, perhaps, with the age-demographics unfavorably 
altered, it may be too late ever to consider instituting such 
a system again. And so parents and their children must 
somehow cope and are left wishing they had worked the 
ins and outs of student aid into their long-range financial 
planning. 

But the point at which prospective schools are being 
sorted out is not the point at which to worry about paying 
the tab, as long as at least one school is selected where the 
costs could be borne without substantial assistance. It is 
impossible to predict, even when dealing with an 
institution from which another member of the same 
family has previously received a financial aid package, 
what level of aid will be offered in the end to the current 
applicant. There are many factors which enter into this 
decision on the side of the institution, such as how much 
discretionary money is just about to be freed up by the 
graduating class, which cannot enter into the calculations 
of a student seeking admission. Yet precisely such factors 
may determine the size and composition of the package 
finally offered by the school. Hence, except for observing 
the one caveat issued above, it is best to pretend one is a 
Rockefeller and not worry about costs at this stage. The 
problem can be faced in the spring, when the financial aid 
offers from various schools are actually in hand. 

Meanwhile, our applicant has realized that he must 
secure recommendations from one or two people who have 
taught him. Whom to ask? Looking back on his high 
school career, he may realize that he has little or no idea 
what his teachers thought of him, even if he did get decent 
grades in their courses. The opinions of teachers from his 
first two years of high school might be considered "dated" 
by an admissions office, and in any case these teachers 
probably share his own opinion of himself as he then was, 
namely that he acted like an immature jerk. Yet his senior 
teachers have hardly had a chance to really know him yet, 
though a couple of them may have had the opportunity to 
see one or two (in his opinion, brillant) essays and to 
evaluate his competence on the first few tests. He is 
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strongly tempted to rely on these favorable first 
impressions, even if common sense informs him that he 
would be better off turning to some of his junior year 
teachers, as is suggested below (p. 338). 

His teachers will not be the only ones, however, 
writing on his behalf. He will probably have to speak for 
himself. More and more colleges are each year adopting 
something which, until recently, only those with very 
competitive admissions dared to demand: the dreaded 
college application essay, whose production is dealt with in 
this feature by Emily Stevens (p.334). 

Whether a particular college requires that their 
applicants write about themselves, an admired person, or a 
topic from current events, or leaves the choice of topic 
completely free, composing such an essay is for many 
students the most excruciating part of the ordeal. What 
tone should one adopt? Breezily personal? Objective and 
scholarly? Grandly oratorical? Cravenly implorative? 
Perhaps even humorous? (There is a sample of the 
tongue-in-cheek approach making the rounds via 
photocopy and Internet. In it the writer credits himself 
with every conceivable achievement, including a Nobel 
Prize, except that of gaining acceptance to XYZ University. 
This kind of essay purportedly worked once, for. one 
person. It would seem inadvisable, however, to assume it 
would work again for anyone else.) Will the treatment of 
the topic be found interesting by an admissions office 
functionary whose melancholy task it is to read through 
hundreds of these papers? Will the level of usage be 
deemed proper? Will some solecism or unforgivable 
grammatical blunder manage to slip through revision 
after revision, even with the enlisted help of a friendly 
English teacher? 

Take heart all you who labor at and are heavily 
burdened by the college application essay! Your "normal 
best" will probably do, given reasonable diligence and 
some advice from a knowledgeable adult. There are untold 
thousands just like you straining every nerve to produce 
these things. Half of them will show the strain by 
overwriting and making themselves ridiculous. Another 
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goodly number are nearly illiterate and no fit competition 
for you anyway. Of those who blind the admissions readers 
with their brilliance, most will turn down their 
acceptances at the college you are aiming for in favor of 
another that lures them with greater prestige or more 
financial aid. A tone of relaxed formality, a diction you 
feel comfortable with, and a certain frankness and zest for 
your topic should stand you in good stead. Write on. 

When at length the applications, with the essays 
enclosed, are ready to be sealed into their envelopes, the 
aspiring collegian is just a few steps away from the finish 
line. But before the licking of flaps and stamps, there is 
One more minor detail to be attended to — the application 
fees. These fees now vary rather widely from institution to 
institution, but they are seldom very high. Still, for a 
student of limited means who wishes to apply to a number 
of institutions, paying all of them within a short span of 
time could be a problem. Luckily, most colleges are willing 
to waive them without much fuss. If you have already 
received a reduction or waiver of your SAT fees, then the 
guidance office can supply you with little cards to fill out 
and enclose with your applications which should gain you 
waivers without further ado. If you did not get such a 
break when you took your SAT's, things may be a little 
more complicated, and the procedure will vary from 
college to college. Last year a student in such a position 
found that one school merely required a letter from him 
claiming that it would be a hardship to pay its fee, while 
another school demanded a letter from Guidance, and yet 
another bluntly suggested that if he were too poor to pay 
the fee then it was probably unrealistic of him to apply to 
their very expensive (and we must assume also socially 
exclusive) institution. In most cases, however, gaining 
waivers of the application fees, if you genuinely need 
them, is not difficult. 

Once applications have been filed, official 
admissions interviews can be requested, and unless an 
applicant has the personality of a Sasquatch, they are 
usually to be recommended, even where an institution does 
not require them. An interview will give your name and 
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number a face and an individual identity in the mind of at 
least one admissions office regular. Interviews held on 
campus during the summer, when the staff have greater 
leisure, are thought by some advisors to be more 
advantageous than those held later, when everyone in the 
admissions office is in a rush and you are less likely to 
stand out from the crowd. Interviews, it should be noted, 
are seldom as harrowing as that described in this issue by 
Ian Murphy (p.357). We hope he will not put anyone off 
the idea of having one. 

The arrival of an application creates a file in the 
applicant's name at each of the schools to which he has 
sent. In most cases this file can continue to receive 
additional material (updated grades, additional 
recommendations, notification of honors and awards, etc.) 
right up to the time when admissions decisions are made. 
Such supplementary material, even when not needed, can 
hardly hurt, and sending it in may help to convince the 
admissions people that you are seriously interested in 
attending their school. Creating this impression, if you 
can be honest in doing so, that you really will attend a 
particular school if you are accepted there can be an 
important factor weighing in your favor. Everyone 
realizes that students do not like being rejected by the 
schools they have set their hearts on; but it is just as true 
that schools do not like having their acceptances turned 
down by the students they have decided they want. Too 
many "no thank you's" will send the admissions office into 
a last-minute flurry of activity, contacting names from 
their waiting list, most of whom will already have decided 
to grace other institutions with their presence and have 
laid down non-refundable deposits to secure the privilege. 
Indeed, too many "no thank you's" may even create some 
unanticipated job vacancies in the admissions Office. 

Having come this far, the aspirant to a college 
education has nothing left to do but wait. For those who do 
not enjoy suspense, this is not easy. Everyone has heard 
how you can tell from the thickness of the envelope what 
kind of news it will contain: fat ones, full of further forms 
to fill out, mean acceptance; thin ones, with only a single- 
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page letter, terse, polite, and very definitive, mean 
rejection. At this stage, it is a bad idea to second-guess the 
professionals. If a college has issued an acceptance, that 
means that, in the practiced and professional judgment of 
its admissions staff, the individual it is welcoming to its 
student body stands a good chance of doing well there. 
That judgment should be trusted. A belated attack of 
humility that whispers discouraging words into the inner 
ear and urges one to decline the honor purely on grounds 
of personal unworthiness should be resisted. On the other 
hand, if a college has refused admission, while it certainly 
could be mistaken in its judgment, the rejected student 
should be consoled that, even had he been accepted, he 
would probably not have been happy or done well at a 
school which did not recognize in him the qualities it 
deems necessary for success in its program. 

Now it is time to return to the delicate matter of 
finances. Although they should have played no 
appreciable role in the choice of the schools to which to 
apply, you must be realistic about your capacity to 
underwrite that part of the costs at a given school which 
are not covered by its offer financial aid. Such offers are 
usually final, but not always so. When an institution is 
really desirous of having a student on its roster, it may, if 
informed immediately and in urgent terms that the 
financial aid proffered is insufficient, somewhere find 
some additional money to sweeten the package. This does 
not happen too often, but it does happen occasionally and 
even at the most prestigious institutions. So if a student is 
really devastated by the prospect of being forced to turn 
down his acceptance at his first-choice school because it 
has not allocated him enough aid, he has nothing to lose 
(and possibly much to gain) by making this fact known as 
quickly and forcefully as possible to those who might be 
able to provide a remedy. 

Some college-bound seniors will find themselves in 
the spring faced with the happy quandary created by 
being accepted everywhere they have applied. For these 
fortunate souls, there is little further advice to be given; 
the decision about which school to plump for finally may 
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be arbitrary and is in any case completely personal. 
Sometimes another quick visit to a couple campuses can 
help to clarify the nature of the alternatives. Sometimes 
the final determination will be helped through an 
unforeseen circumstance, such as that a friend has opted 
to attend one of the accepting schools or another school 
nearby. But often the final choice, which may determine 
the shape of one's entire future, has to be based on a blind 
leap of intuition or a sudden impulse. Yet, after all, if one 
maintains a good record, and if one does not mind facing 
the whole admissions ordeal all over again, transferring to 
a happier place at the end of one's freshman year is always 
a possibility. 
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Gathering Information 


In the beginning of my sophomore year I took the 
PSAT’s for the first tme. On the registration page of the 
test there was a section that asked what major the student 
planned on pursuing in college and whether or not he 
wanted his name to be given to colleges and universities 
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across the United States. I checked off the section that 
gave the College Board permission to put me on the mailing 
list, and since then my mailbox has _ been filled with letters 
and view books from at least five different colleges every 
day. At first I was ecstatic to find something from the 
postman with my name on it. I would open every letter 
from each school and read it carefully, and then add it to 
the college information drawer in my desk. 

Just about the same time that the mailings started to 
arrive, my English teacher gave my class an assignment; 
research the topic of your choice and give a speech on it. I 
chose to do mine on colleges and went straight to the 
public library. There I found I volumes of books on every 
college and university in the United States. All I had to do 
was look up a school and I could find out about the majors it 
offered, admissions processes, student life, costs, and the 
financial aid and scholarships available through the 
school. At the end of each write-up the college’s address 
and telephone number were also given for those who 
wanted to receive further information about the 
institution. 

My research proved to be helpful, not only in 
getting me an A on the assignment, but in enabling me to 
take my knowledge to my desk drawer and to start weeding 
through all of my mail. Before I could really start to 
eliminate schools from my list, I had to make a few 
decisions about my future. What did I want to major in? 
What kind of community did I want to go to school in? How 
big did I want my school to be? What activities outside of 
class did I want to participate in? When I could answer all 
those questions I would be able to start seriously looking 
into specific schools. 

Throughout my junior year the high school held 
several mini college fairs and I was able to visit a few 
college fairs held outside of the school. These fairs gave 
me the opportunity to talk to admissions counselors and ask 
them questions regarding their school. By this time I 
pretty much knew what I wanted in a school. I was not 
interested in traveling outside of the state, so the school- 
sponsored mini fairs proved to very helpful, considering 
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they consisted mostly of schools from throughout 
Massachusetts. 

Once again I found myself at the library hunched 
over the thick, blue college information books. I looked up 
every college in New England, trying to get a better idea of 
what certain schools looked for in prospective students. I 
must have visited these books at least ten more times 
before I had any idea of what I was looking for in a 
prospective school. 

That summer I started to visit schools and go on the 
group tours that they offered. I found that talking to 
student guides to be even more helpful than talking with 
an admissions counselor. They gave me their opinion of 
the school as a student there, which was a valuable 
perspective for me, considering I might someday be a 
student also. They told me about what it was like to live 
away from home, where all the parties were, and most 
importantly, how the food was. 

The schools that I could not visit in person I visited 
over the Internet. I was able to see the campus through 
the computer and read the web pages of students, faculty, 
professors, departments, and student-run organizations. 
While this did not compare to actually seeing the campus 
and talking with real people, I was able to get a better idea 
of what the school was like. I could research not only the 
college, but also the town that it was located in. After all, I 
can not go to a school where there is nothing to do off 
campus. : 

Well, now it is my senior year of high school and I 
have not finished my college research yet. The long- 
anticipated opening of the new career center came and 
went, and I must say that I am a little, teeny bit 
disappointed. I rushed into it the day it opened for student 
use just to find that I already knew everything there was 
to know about any college that I am interested in. (Thank 
you, big blue books). I guess there is only so much one can 
learn about a school. And you have to figure yourself out 
before you can put any of that knowledge to use. 

My mailbox gets fuller every day, and the unopened 
pile of college mail on my kitchen table gets taller. I do 
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not even bother to open it anymore. I have suffered too 
many paper cuts on mail that I have no interest in 
reading. I have no idea what I am going to do about college 
yet, and my deadline is getting closer. Applications are due 
soon, and I do not even know where I want to apply. I just 
keep hoping that the perfect school for me will magically 
appear and make itself known — ‘but somehow not through 

the mail. | 


Selena Strader 


Visiting the Campuses 


The importance of a college tour in the search 
for the right college is all too easy to overlook. I 
underestimated its importance, figuring that one could 
learn all one needed to know by researching a school, 
through faculty recommendations, or by speaking with 
alumni. While all of these things are helpful, there is no 
substitute for actually seeing the campus and meeting the 
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faculty. A stat sheet can tell you a great deal about a 
college, but in order to comprehend what you have read, 
you need to see the campus. 

I found this through experience. It was only 
through continual harrassment that my mother forced me 
to call the schools I was interested in and schedule tours 
and interviews. I was thoroughly unprepared for the first 
tour I took; my knowledge of the school came entirely from 
a recommendation from my music director. Since I was 
going to be in the area, though, and “had to start 
somewhere,” I scheduled a tour. 

In this school there were a million strengths that 
could never be conveyed through a brochure. While the 
drive through the mountains and the miles of cow pastures 
made me nervous, I found that I really liked the feeling of 
a secluded college town. The campus displayed genuine 
care in everything about it. The layout was pragmatic, 
with all the buildings arranged in a square around a 
central courtyard. The square shape and the connecting 
corridors assured that, except for the walk to the dorms and 
to the music school, trudging through deep north country 
snow would be minimal. Even in summer, when the 
campus was nearly empty, the gardens were well cared for. 
The people I spoke with were welcoming and warm, and 
clearly took a lot of pride in their facilities. Our tour guide, 
a recent communications graduate, was witty, thorough, 
and personable. Clearly, this school, though small, 
secluded, and even a bit obscure, was worthy of serious 
consideration. 

My second visit was a horror. I had expected this 
second school to be my first-choice college. Less than two 
hours from home, it had a reputation as one of the nation’s 
best music schools, yet its audition procedures — though 
difficult — were not impossible. The campus tour and visit 
shocked me. 

Having spent much of my childhood in and out of 
Boston, I felt I would be well-prepared for the realities of a 
city school. I was genuinely surprised by how jarring it 
seemed to need security guards to walk students from one 
end of the campus to the other at night. I was equally 
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surprised by the lack of pride there seemed to be in this 
school. Seemingly unimportant things like green grass 
and blooming flowers were things that I missed, that were 
important to me. The facilities were also somewhat 
inadequate (I especially noticed a lack of pianos). It seemed 
somehow incongruous to me that a sizable school with an 
excellent reputation would be less prepared for the 
demands a music curriculum makes than an obscure state 
school in the mountains - yet this was the dynamic rapidly 
emerging. 

Most of all, I noticed the people. People here had 
none of the warmth I had encountered on other trips. Our 
tour guide was genuinely shocking. A recent graduate, she 
somehow managed to confuse the library and the dining 
hall in her introductions. Even at MHS, all of our students 
can distinguish the library from the caf, and, in spite of 
myself, I was struck by the thought that if one couldn’t 
distinguish the library from the cafeteria after four years, 
one had spent too little time in one or both places. 

I learned more about the schools I visited while I 
was there than through all of the materials I received 
combined (in some cases, an impressive statement). Some 
of what I learned, like my dislike of and inability to deal 
with inner city schools, I would not have discovered 
otherwise until after my decision had been made. More 
than anything, I learned the importance of making the 
campus tour and visit. 

Initially, I was the grand procrastinator when it 
came to this process. I have switched sides, so to speak, and 
would advise next year’s seniors to put aside arguments 
like time and distance and see the campuses they apply to. 
Sometimes it is the deciding factor. 


Kassandra Hartford 
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The Essay 


Staying up until two in the morning. Agonizing 
over tiny details. Checking for spelling and grammar 
mistakes dozens of times. Worrying about clarity in 
writing. Attempting to condense three pages of ideas into 
three hundred words. Pouring over a thesaurus trying to 
find just the right way to express yourself. Does any of this 
sound familiar? Then you must be writing your college 
essay. 

Every year colleges receive thousands of 
applications, which means they receive thousands of 
essays, many of which are basically the same. “The best 
day of my life was winning the big game...” “ The person I 
admire most is my mother because...” Reading the essays 
must be extremely tedious. The key to a successful and not 
boring essay is to devise a way to make your essay stand out 
from the rest. Do something a little out of the norm. 
Many admissions officers suggest taking a risk in your 
essay. Do anything that will make you memorable. 

Although students spend days on their essays, these 
writing samples are not considered as important as one 
might think. Although a great essay makes you more 
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interesting to the admissions staff, a recent poll shows that 
ninety-five percent of college essays have little to no 
effect on the admission or rejection of a student. Three 
percent influenced the staff favorably, while two percent 
of essays were detrimental to the hopeful student. Stull, the 
essay is a necessary part of the application, and it is 
important to do well on it. 

In my application for Colby College in Waterville, 
Maine, I was asked to describe my hometown. I spent days 
trying to perfect my essay, and I hope it has an enjoyable 
tone to it. 


TOM’S BAIT SHOP AND KATHY’S EAR PIERCING. 
What? I didn’t think I could have possibly read that 
sign right. But I had. Only weeks before the tiny, 
run-down shop had been Tom’s Bait center and 
Christmas Tree Shop. I guess in a small town like 
Middleboro, businesses can’t always be counted on to 
remain viable. In the case of Tom’s Bait Shop, this 
instability resulted in unlikely combinations. 
During that short time Tom and Kathy merged their 
businesses, my six year old mind wondered if Kathy 
pierced ears with Tom’s fish hooks. 

Middleboro is a quaint New England town, rich in 
tradition and heritage. Its foliage is beautiful in fall, 
and on warm spring days families gather for picnics 
along the Nemasket River. Middleboro could be the 
poster child for rural Massachusetts. What I find 
interesting are the oddities, such as Tom’s and 
Kathy’s, that make Middleboro unique. Every town 
has its curiosities, and after seventeen years of 
living in Middleboro, I accept my town’s. 

To start, Middleboro is the cranberry capital of 
the world. In other words, cranberries dominate the 
landscape. Bogs occupy close to half of the town’s 
area. Ocean Spray’s world headquarters are on the 
outskirts of town, which means that most of the 
residents have a rabid allegiance to the corporation. 
The townspeople are insanely loyal to Ocean Spray 
and buying another company’s cranberry juice is 
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punishable by being banished to a bogless land. In 
our general store, a.k.a. Hallmark, a lucky tourist 
can purchase a Middleboro cranberry T-shirt to take 
home. Tourists inundate the town every fall, 
arriving in droves of two or three, to see first hand 
the harvesting of the cranberries. The town’s 
fixation with cranberries is further reflected in its 
maroon colored street signs. 

Middleboro’s other claim to fame is being the 
birthplace of General Tom Thumb’s wife, Lavinia 
Bump. Tom was a performing midget in P.T Barnum’s 
world famous circus. Lavinia, who was also 
vertically challenged, returned to her hometown 
after Tom’s death to live in a specially designed 
miniature house. The residents of Middleboro have 
dedicated a large museum to the dominative Tom and 
Lavinia. The museum houses photos, doll-sized 
clothing, and Lilliputian furniture donated by the 
families of the wee couple. 

If one ever tires of harvesting cranberries or 
visiting the increasingly popular museum, there’s 
always the option of checking out he herring run 
which consists of state-of-the-art fish ladders that 
have been installed n various sections of the 
Nemasket River. These ladders actually serve as 
steps, but imagining a herring walking up Stairs 
doesn’t hold a candle to picturing a fish hustling up 
a ladder. Every year, for roughly two weeks, herring 
hurtle themselves up these steps, popping little fish 
wheelies, until they reach some lakes where 
herring mate and make merry. Hundreds of 
thousands of herring struggle up the ladders every 
year, while excited onlookers stare in amazement. 
The whole community comes together to cheer the 
herring on and to wish them luck in their 
procreation party upstream. 

Several quirky characters relentlessly wander 
the street of Middleboro. Mosily old men and women, 
along with an occasional troubled youth, they walk 
or ride bicycles all over town, oblivious to rain, 
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snow, or darkness. Most often they are alone, 
clutching a cup of coffee or sucking on a cigarette. 
They live in different places: nursing homes, 
apartments, and group homes. Some are mentally 
unstable, while others are intriguing townies who 
march to the beat of their own drummer (or, in some 
cases, their own brass band). 

For example, Arnold, probably in his late 
seventies and one of the most unkempt humans I’ve 
ever seen, unexpectedly knits splendid afghans 
which he generously gives away. With a wet, chewy 
cigar constantly hanging from the corner of his 
mouth and spittle running into his tangled beard, 
Arnold boasts of having ridden his bike over ten 
thousand miles and having never crossed the town 
boundaries, 

Yes, Middleboro is what one would expect a small, 
lower-middle-class town to be. It has its share of 
Strange places and businesses and extraordinary 
people, both dead and alive, which give the town 
character. If anyone is wondering, Tom’s Bait Shop 
is selling only bait right now, but I’m anticipating 
the next partnership. Could I soon be reading a sign 
advertising TOM’S BAIT, MIDDLEBORO’S CRAN- 
BERRIES, AND ARNOLD’S AFGHANS? 


After going over my essay countless times, I am 
beginning to be unable to recognize mistakes. I’m worried 
that my essay is too cutesy, and that will be a turn-off to 
the admissions staff. Also, I have reworked the sentences 
so many times that they may have become confusing 
without my realizing it. That is the danger of spending so 
much time on something. With the unattainable quest for 
perfection, one’s usual ability to express oneself clearly 
becomes 2 oroblem. 

My essay question was fairly common. Other 
itvpical cnes ask about the biggest risk you’ve taken, the 
single most educational experience of your life, the person 
who has had the biggest impact on your life, and the 
meaning of your favorite quote. 
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When a student sets out to complete an essay she 
should: begin with a strong, attention grabbing opening 
sentence, be concise, write clearly, be original, try to 
convey a sense of herself in the essay. Remember, this is 
the one chance to let the admissions staff know you. Above 
all, be creative - do something no one has ever done 


before. 

Finally, relax. The admissions board is not judging 
you solely on your essay. It probably won’t be the deciding 
factor in your acceptance or rejection. 


Emily Stevens 
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The Recommendation 


To friends and ex-friends scattered across three 
continents, Iam notorious as a poor correspondent. I make 
the excuse that, after correcting heaps of English tests and 
essays non-stop for ten months of the year, as well as 
writing some of my own teaching materials, sitting down 
to the task of cranking out even more verbiage is a 
busman's holiday indeed. Most of my friends are 
understanding, and are even so kind as to make occasional 
flying visits to Middleborough to make sure that I am still 
alive. Yet, for all of my disinclination to write letters, I 
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find myself involved every year in a voluminous, one- 
sided correspondence with complete strangers, for I have 
gotten into the college-recommendation game. 

I call it a game (taking my cue, from Richard Moll) 
because it is essentially that. Obviously, no student is 
going to request a recommendation from a teacher upon 
whom he knows he has made a poor impression, and no 
humane or self-respecting teacher would lure a poor sap 
into thinking that he is going to receive a glowing 
endorsement but actually pen a withering denunciation of 
his dullness and sloth. (Whether students who are turned 
down for a recommendation consider the refusal a noble 
and humane gesture on the part of their teacher is 
another matter.) Hence, one assumes that, with possibly a 
very few malicious exceptions, recommendations which 
deluge admissions offices annually are uniformly positive, 
though with varying degrees of warmth. Considering this, 
and the fact that such recommendations are required by 
most institutions, I am surprised that they any longer have 
any significance at all. I think of this, sometimes, 
resentfully, as I spend untold hours cooking up a dozen 
different ways to say essentially the same thing about a 
dozen different applicants to the same institutions: they 
are good kids; they are reasonably competent; they should 
be given a chance to attend your fine school. 

Perhaps there is a_ special Muse _ for 
recommendation-writing — Efflata, I would call her, divine 
patroness of puffing up scant material. I picture her as 
Rubens might have painted her: an abundantly 
upholstered lady from Antwerp holding a blank page in 
one hand and a bag of wind in the other. But, if this 
allegorical personage exists, she seldom visits me. Rather, 
I usually plod along with a notable lack of inspiration, 
churning out the obligatory laudations in the standard 
terms. It is well known that it is easier to write vividly 
about vice than about virtue (even Milton could not 
manage to make Christ effectively the center of attention 
in Paradise Lost ), and I experience the truth of this maxim 
every year. My praise is not so much faint as colorless, 
vague, and flat. 
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The hack writers of the Renaissance used to produce 
books of model epistles for all occasions so that the semi- 
literate middle class could simply copy them when 
circumstances demanded a letter. I could hardly imagine 
myself making use of such a collection until I got into the 
recommendation business; by now, however, in addition to 
feeling that one of these anthologies would be handy, I 
could compile one myself. In fact, I have done so, after a 
fashion, since I am, I must confess, not above calling up an 
old favorite from the capacious electronic memory of my 
computer and refitting it for my present needs. I change 
the names of the candidate and the institution, alter 
phrases into clauses and vice-versa, add a garland or two of 
fresh laurel, and — voila — a brand-new encomium is ready 
to dispatch to its (I assume) jaded recipients. 

If you have by this time concluded that writing 
college recommendations is not exactly fun, you are not 
wide of the mark. And yet, I must admit, I find the chance 
to write some of them a real source of satisfaction. These 
are the letters for students whom I have really watched 
growing and coming over the years into effective 
possession of their talents. They are usually students I 
have somehow gotten to know personally, outside the 
setting of my classroom, often when they have gotten into 
some kind of trouble. They are people who started out wild 
and woolly-minded yet have transformed themselves into 
disciplined and focused seekers after knowledge (and 
sometimes even after wisdom as well). They are people 
with a real thirst for excellence, people for whom the 
quality of the institution where they seek to further their 
educations is of crucial importance, for they will not do 
well in a bad place. They know know what constitutes real 
progress in learning, real quality in instruction, and they 
will not accept any substitutes. They are people for whom 
the colleges should be seeking to be recommended, and 
whom they should perhaps pay (as they do outstanding 
athletes) as an inducement to enroll. They are people who 
will inevitably, just by being themselves, contribute as 
much to the education of their peers as they will receive 
from the faculty. Writing a recommendation on behalf of 
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such people is a pleasure and privilege; for these a 
different and more genuine Muse, no longer the 
overstuffed Efflata, hovers over my keyboard and whispers 
a few aptly turned phrases into my ear. 

It is at these times that I worry a great deal about the 
effect of what I write. On the one hand, one wishes to 
avoid excessive effusions of enthusiasm: praise that seems 
fulsome is hardly likely to further the applicant's cause. 
On the other, one also presumes that the admissions people 
can recognize damning-with-faint-praise. How to avoid 
either of these extremes? I have found that the most 
effective letters are those that are restrained, crisp, and 
very specific. Laudatory adjectives are not half as good as 
soberly cited particular examples of genuine excellence. 

And yet, given my temperament, I cannot entirely 
avoid now and then going over the top. I recall how once, 
at Fairfield Prep, I wrote to recommend one promising 
student to Middlebury College, where his chances of 
admission, based solely on his record, were dicey at best. 
But he was a person of immense talent, who seemed just 
then, as a senior, to be coming into his own. So! addressed 
directly to the Dean of Admissions a five-page letter 
explaining the travails of this young man's childhood and 
adolescence and describing just what I thought I saw in 
him which was so wonderful, so fitting for cultivation by 
Middlebury College. This prodigious effort struck it 
recipient as so — how should one put it? — well, odd — that 
he showed it to the Dean of the College, who then sought 
Out a Prep alumnus who was doing well there to ask 
whether the person who had written this effusion was 
some kind of a nut. Upon being reassured that my sanity 
was not (at that time) in question among those who knew 
me well, the Dean of the College (Dr. Dennis O'Brien, later 
president of Bucknell University) wrote back to me, and so 
we actually became pen-pals for a couple of years. He had 
been a professor of philosophy, a Hegel scholar, and we 
wrote to one another, as I remember it, about das Zu-Sich- 
Kommen des Geistes and suchlike things Hegelian. If I 
were not such a poor correspondent, we might still be at it 
today... By the way, the student in question was put on 
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the waiting list at first, then admitted. Alas, he chose 
instead to go to Boston College, got Anheuser- 
Buschwhacked, and drowned his great promise in an ocean 
of suds. 

But enough of such reminiscences — let us be 
practical! I am a senior teacher. I know from experience 
that I am therefore a prime target of requests for 
recommendations from students who perhaps are having 
trouble even remembering the names of the people who 
taught them last year. Still, if they reflected, they would 
realize that I am hardly in the very best position to 
evaluate their characters and abilities. When they ask me, 
usually in November or December (and not a moment too 
soon!) to write for them, I have seen really rather little of 
their work, and probably not their best. A junior-year 
teacher might well be able to write with more genuine 
conviction and back up his assertions with more plentiful 
evidence. But, once asked for a letter, J] usually oblige. 

Yet I wish, sometimes, that students were more 
familiar with the traditional etiquette of soliciting letters 
of recommendation. They should request them well in 
advance of needing them — a month or more, if possible. 
They should let the teacher know if there are any specific 
points they would like him to emphasize or any particular 
Statements they have made about themselves which they 
would like him to corroborate. They should fill out all of 
the necessary information on the form, if a form is to be 
used. They should supply a stamped, correctly addressed 
envelope. Finally, they should seriously consider signing 
the waiver of their right eventually to see the 
recommendation. Although I myself do not mind if my 
letters are examined by their subjects, some teachers 
strongly prefer that that theirs not be, and they feel more 
comfortable if assured that this will not happen. 

One final note: recommendations sometimes get lost. 
Experience and common sense tell me that they are less 
likely to suffer that fate if they arrive at their destination 
well in advance of the deadline, and that is when I try to 
send them, and sometimes I succeed. But in the avalanche 
of letters which each college must somehow shovel into 
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the correct bins, it is not unheard of that they lose track of 
a few. This happens particularly at very large universities 
with understaffed mail rooms. If there were a competition 
among institutions to see which of them could fire the most 
missives into a black hole, I think that Yale would have 
won the palm consistently since the late sixties, when I 
first started providing them with papers to mislay. I used 
to make photocopies of every recommendation until the 
use Of a computer made this unnecessary if they are on my 
own letterhead. I still make copies of those done on a 
college's own forms. So a student should not be surprised if 
one of his recommendations goes astray. Nor should he 
panic; it is not usually held against him. , 

: I started by referring to the "recommendation 
game. For the most part, I stand by that. It is a game. 
Much of the time it is going on, everyone involved is 
winking at everyone else. But these exercises in 
premature eulogy are still required, and from time to time, 
especially in the case of an applicant whose other 
credentials are weak or in need of some explaining, they 
can be critical to the outcome. Most teachers are happy to 
supply them to worthy candidates, even if they do not 
enjoy the process of actually writing them. So do not 
hesitate to request them; then hope for the best. 


G. V. Simmons 
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Deciding Where to Attend 


As a high school Senior, there are many, many 
important decisions that one must make. For those who are 
planning to further their education past high school, one 
of the most important is where to accomplish that goal. For 
the purpose of this article, we shall assume that the student 
in question is of a high academic standing, planning on 
attending a four year college somewhere, and perhaps 
moving on after that. 

So now that we have that established, where do we 
begin? There is no lack of academically respected four- 
year colleges and universities in the world. The vast 
number of choices may seem intimidating to an ordinary 
high school Senior at first. Therefore, we must begin to 
break them down in some order. The best way to begin 
would be to ask what sort of education a prospective 
student is looking for and what is going to be done with 
this education. Is the student looking for a math and 
science oriented education or an education in the arts such 
‘as music or drama? Maybe the student is a little unsure of 
future plans and is looking for a liberal arts education, to 
be used to gain further education when he is more sure of 
his or her goals. 

Once this basic choice has been made, a chunk has 
certainly been taken out of the number of possibilities, but 
nevertheless awfully large group still remains. So further 
elimination must be accomplished within the student's 
chosen grouping. One question which a student should ask 
himself is: "How close do I want to be to home?" For those 
of us in New England, it would be no sacrifice to stay close 
to home. There are many highly esteemed colleges within 
this region. However, there are advantages and 
disadvantages to both remaining close to home and going 
further away. 

Some students desire to get as far away from home as 
possible. This can be an attempt to prove their 
independence, to show that they are growing up. If one is 
trying to get away from home for a while, this is an 
effective way to do it. Parents will not be likely to come 
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visit very often. It is important to remember, though, that 
it works both ways. It will not be possible to return home 
to friends and family often; the only times this will 
probably be accomplished are during the holiday and 
summer breaks. The advantage to staying near home is 
being close to friends who also stayed close, and to family. 

After this decision, a student should examine his 
remaining group of schools and ask himself whether he 
wants to attend a large school or a small school. A student, 
especially one from a relatively small high school, may 
feel intimidated by a large university like Cornell 
University. He may be afraid of being thought of as a 
number, and may prefer the closer feeling and smaller 
class sizes of a small private college. On the other hand, 
some students do not mind the size and may prefer the 
anonymity of a large university. They may feel there is 
less pressure on them personally with so many other 
students around. If a student is able to learn with less 
personal attention from professors, in large group 
sessions, a larger school may be their choice. The choice is 
up to the individual student, but, once made, it eliminates 
some more colleges from the list and makes it easier to 
handle. 

The next area about which a choice could be made is 
the kind of place where the school is located. Some schools 
are located in or near large cities, such as Harvard in 
Cambridge (a city across the Charles from Boston which 
practically merges with the metropolis) or Brown in 
Providence. Some schools are located in classic little 
college towns, such as Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire. Some colleges are located on beautiful 
campuses with great views out in the middle of nowhere, 
with nothing around but cows and countryside. Each 
setting has its own advantages and disadvantages. Some 
students enjoy the city life, and enjoy having something to 
do with their non-study time. Some find this too 
distracting and prefer the quiet solitude of a Colgate, 
where most students stay on campus for most of the time. 
Those who are able to set their priorities and stay on task 
may prefer an area with more things to do when they 
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decide that they are able to take a break and do something. 
Once again, the choice is up to the individual. 

By this time, the list should have been reduced 
significantly, and the student should have a smaller group 
of schools to make the final choice from. At this point, 
there are many other things which can be considered. 
Perhaps an older sibling attended one of the final choices, 
and the student would prefer to go there or not, based on 
that fact. This is also a good time to look at what things one 
place could offer in relation to another. Maybe one of the 
remaining choices has an activity that the student is 
interested in that the others do not have. Activities, sports, 
clubs — these things are also important in choosing a 
college. 

When all of these determining characteristics have 
been applied, in whatever order the prospective student 
deems most important, then he should be confronted with a 
much easier to manage and less imposing list from which 
to make the final choice. With all the stress already put on 
a typical high school Senior, hopefully the choice of a 
college can be made easier by following these steps. 


Matthew Cost 


SIK GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: 
THREE SHORT CRITICAL ESSAYS 


SELENA STRADER 


ROMANCE 
AND THE 


VIRGIN KNIGHT 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight seems to be what 
one might call a typical romance. It is a story filled with 
adventure, magic, religion, and, of course, love. It is about 
Gawain’s quest to stay true to his word and to uphold the 
honor of King Arthur’s Round Table without succumbing 
to the sinful allurements of the flesh. 

The story opens during the Yuletide celebrations in 
King Arthur’s court, where the mysterious Green Knight 
first appeared. He rode into the hall and challenged all of 
the knights: 

If any in this household is so hardy in spirit, 

Of such mettlesome mind and so madly rash 

As to strike a strong blow in return for another, 

] shall offer him this fine axe freely; 

This axe, which is heavy enough, to handle as he please. 

And J shall bide the first blow, as bare as! sit here. .. 

So long as | shall have leave to launch a return blow 

Unchecked. 
He shall have a year 
And a day’s reprieve, | direct.” (I, 13) 
‘This and al] other citations of the text in this suite of articles are made 
from the Modern English translation of Brian Stone, 2nd edition (London: 
Penguin Books, 1974). 
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All of the so-called courageous knights remained 
embarrassingly silent; all but Gawain, that is. The young 
knight could not dare to see his king humiliated, and so he 
bravely accepted the challenge. With the king’s blessings 
Gawain took the Green Knight’s ax and cut his head off 
with it. The Knight did not die, though. Instead he picked 
up his bloody head and, before riding away with it, warned 
Gawain that if his word was not kept, then he would 
forever be known as a coward. 

Nearly one year later Gawain’s adventure began. 
Decorated in his red and gold armor and armed with his 
sacred shield, he left behind his kingdom for the strange 
northernwestern land where he would find the Green 
Chapel. Gawain traveled uncertainly for many days, 
exposed to the cold, cruel elements of nature in the winter. 
On Christmas eve the sore and weary knight prayed to 
Mary that she would guide his footsteps. Suddenly, out of 
nowhere it seemed, appeared a castle of pure white. 
Gawain found it to be inhabited by a lord who warmly 
welcomed the knight, and offered him lodging for as long 
as he liked. 

At Mass that evening Gawain saw two woman, one of 
exquisite beauty and the other much older and homely. 
The lord allowed Gawain to go with the two ladies, and the 
knight did so, greeting the desirable one with a courtly 
kiss. 

A few nights later, after a big dinner and much 
wine, the lord of the house and Gawain made a bargain. 
Gawain was to stay in the castle until New Years Eve, while 
the lord went hunting. He could sleep late, eat all he 
wanted, and keep the company of the lord’s beautiful wife, 
but only under one condition; that they exchange with 
each other their day’s gains. 

Gawain agreed to the conditions and the lord went 
off to the hunt. For the next three mornings the knight 
was awakened by the lady of the house. She attempted to 
seduce Gawain, but what she did not realize was that his 
chastity was his most important possession. He let her 
down politely by giving her a kiss each day and engaging 
in some love-talk, but basically he let her know that he 
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was not interested in her sexual advances. 

This was probably the biggest disappointment to the 
medieval audience. Finding that the hero of a romantic 
tale had no sexual desire for the beautiful lady was 
unheard of. How could a romance not contain sexual love? 

It was not that Gawain did not feel love; it is just that 
his object of desire was the Virgin. She was his courtly 
lady, the one for whom that he preserved his purity and 
whom he ultimately aspired to resemble. A picture of Mary 
was engraved on the inside of his shield to keep him brave 
and strong in moments of weakness, and he often prayed to 
her when he needed guidance. 

Sexual desire is one of the important animal traits 
that humans possess. Gawain was not interested in self- 
Satisfaction though. It was not selfish human nature that 
shaped his interests, but instead the unearthly mother, the 
symbol of medieval Christianity, and, most importantly 
social discipline. All good knights were expected to 
conduct themselves as disciplined, courteous, honest, and 
righteous. Sir Gawain was all of the above and more. He 
went out of his way to preserve his chastity without 
sacrificing his chivalry by offending the lady. 

Survival, on the other hand, is our most animal 
instinct. When Gawain was given the chance to save his 
life he forgot about the bargain he had made with the lord 
of the house and accepted the lady’s “magic” girdle. It 
remained concealed when the gifts where being 
exchanged, and the knight’s word was broken. All that he 
strove to be was no longer within his grasp. In a world of 
chivalry and benevolence, Gawain found that his own life 
was more important than knightly principles. 

Sir Gawain did not love or have desire for an earthly 
woman, but instead he was in love with the holy Virgin, 
Mary. He was willing to give up her and all she stood for 
in a second when it came down to his life. Gawain was 
really in love with his own life. ‘ 
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LARA HILTON 


OQ HAPPY FAULT! 


THE GAWAIN POET AS MORAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


What motivates a person to do the things he does? 
Whether a person is known as the school bully or for his 
ability to make peace, he has to act consistently in order to 
maintain his reputation. The author of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight shows his understanding of human 
motivation through the thoughts and actions of the 
characters in the poem, especially Gawain. 

From the moment Gawain accepts the challenge of 
the Green Knight, his reputation as a virtuous knight is 
established. Each knight is free to accept or not to accept 
the challenge, and Gawain is the only one who is willing to 
accept it. By the nature of his character, we know that in 
taking this challenge Gawain is not looking for adventure. 
He feels morally obligated to do this for Arthur and to 
maintain the honor of the Round Table. 

“Gawain was reputed good and, like gold well 
refined...” He is young, naive, and proud of his chastity. 
Sir Gawain is also Known for practicing liberality, 
lovingkindness, continence, courtesy and piety, and it is 
his necessity to defend these virtues. How successful he is 
in doing this is tested during his stay in a castle on his way 
to find the Green Chapel. The Gawain Poet knows that 
these virtues have to be tested in order to tell if they truly 
exist. It may be relatively easy for a person claiming to 
have these virtues to avoid an evil that is not appealing in 
any way at all. This is why the Gawain Poet has to create 
an evil that is attractive and, therefore, hard to resist. 

There had been a wife-sharing tradition in which 
kings would offer their wives to guests, usually to test them 
or gain power over them. The lord of the castle that 
Gawain is staying at uses this technique to tempt him with 
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his beautiful wife on three different occasions. Despite the 
tempting opportunities the wife presents to Gawain and 
the fact that he thinks she is the loveliest lady he has ever 
seen, he is able to maintain his chastity. The first two 
times he is tempted by the lord’s wife, Gawain manages to 
come out having accepted only her kisses. It is the third 
time he is tempted that he is given the lady’s green girdle 
and hides it from the lord. Gawain almost always responds 
to challenges and temptations in an altruistic manner. His 
character is so pure and consistent that a minor deviation 
in this pattern only highlights how virtuous he really is. 

Gawain’s moral integrity is lessened by his taking 
the girdle. He is untruthful in that he hides it from the 
lord, and this causes him to break their contract. It is 
foolish of him to think that wearing a girdle from another 
man’s wife will keep him from being harmed. Gawain 
knows that taking the girdle is wrong, and tries to free 
himself of guilt right away by going to confession. 
Although he goes to confession, he still keeps the girdle 
and wears it to the Green Chapel. The knight’s failure to 
tell the lord about the girdle could potentially have been 
the reason for his death, had he not otherwise been so 
virtuous a man. The Green Knight, who knows what 
Gawain is really like, punishes him with a nick in the neck 
rather than cutting off his head entirely. 

The Green Knight informs Gawain that his close 
encounter with death has been caused by the evilness of 
his deception. When Gawain hears that the girdle actually 
belongs to the lord, he feels a great sense of shame for 
being caught by cowardice and covetousness. He decides 
that he will wear it thereafter as a sign of his sin and of 
his shame. Although .the lord forgives Sir Gawain, the 
young knight still feels awful about what he has done. The 
fact that he wears the green girdle shows that he has 
accepted what he has done and is willing to live with his 
fault. He returns to the Round Table willing to live with 
his shame, but the people there are not ashamed of him. 
They all laugh and know that they deserve to wear the 
girdle just as much or even more than Gawain does. The 
girdle actually becomes a sign of honor to the members of 
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the Round Table. With Gawain’s return to society, he 
returns to realistic views. By the end, has become closer to 
himself and, through experience, has learned more about 
his moral ideals. O 


KASSANDRA HARTFORD 


CONTINUITY AND 
HIERARCHY: 


The Gawain Poet and the 
Medieval World-View 


Evidence of the Gawain Poet’s understanding of the 
continuous and hierarchical natural order which people 
of his time perceived is omnipresent in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight. The poet always attempts to “ground” the 
reader in the elements as transitions occur in the poem. 
He describes the passing of time, at the beginning of Fit IJ, 
through its effects on the earth, on the plants, and finally 
on the animals: 


In shining showers the rain sheds warmth 

And falls upon the fair plain, where flowers appear; 

The grassy lawns and groves alike are garbed in green; 

Birds prepare to build, and brightly sing 

The solace of the ensuing summer that soothes hill 
And dell. (II, 22) 


This stresses the pyramidal and hierarchical structure of 
nature. 
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This understanding of continuity and hierarchy can 
be seen again in the animals’ connections to their habitats 
— the deer, to “holt and heath”; the boar chased over “crag 
and rocky knoll” and between “a pool and a spiteful crag.” 
Even in the animals’ value to the hunter, this idea of 
hierarchical structure can be observed. The boar and the 
deer are considered more worthy objects of the hunt than 
the fox, which is evidenced by the greater time spent and 
pride displayed in the discussion of the first two than of 
the last. Even among the deer a distinction is made: only 
the does are hunted, because “the noble prince had 
expressly prohibited/ Meddling with male deer in the 
months of a close season.” 

This structure is repeated once again among the 
men. It is visible in the seating arrangements at King 
Arthur’s table: “Then in progress to their places they 
passed after washing./ In authorized order, the high- 
ranking first” — a stark contrast to the traditional concept 
of the Arthurian round table. Later, it is seen in the 
seating arrangements at the table of the lord Gawain visits. 
Gawain receives a high place, here, because of the respect 
for Arthur’s court. The poet’s own respect -for this court is 
clear in the third section of Fit I: “Saving Christ’s self, the 
most celebrated knights,/ The lovliest ladies to live in all 
time,/ And the comliest king ever to keep court.” 

Sir Gawain accepts the Green Knight’s challenge 
because, hierarchically, he is less valuable than the king. 
Nowhere, though, is this more clearly depicted than in the 
references to Christ and the pervasive ideas about the 
importance of faith and humility. While Gawain’s faith 
carries him easily by trolls and ogres, eventually Gawain 
lose faith before the Green Knight and the prospect of 
certain death. This experience brings him to the 
important realization that, while man can totter on the 
brink between the physical and the spiritual worlds, he 
must always land in the physical realm. 

This position makes man’s plight far more 
complicated than that of the beasts or plants or minerals. 
Gawains’s role is less clear because he is more conscious of 
what he is striving toward. Animals and plants function 
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merely by instinct, like the fox in section 76 of Fit II] who 
is attempting to escape. Yet the fox has a clearer role 
according to his place in the hierarhcy of beings: he exists 
to support man. The animals are spared an understanding 
of purpose. This purpose — which, for man, is to Strive 
toward the spiritual realm — and his awareness of it 
distinguish man. They set him on the brink between the 
physical and the spiritual world and cause the conflict 
Gawain feels. 

Gawains’s promise of self-sacrifice and martyrdom 
conflicts with his instinct towards self-preservation. 
Through martyrdom one can almost cross the barrier 
between the two realms of being, because then one defies 
instinct for a cause, and in so doing becomes like Christ, 
the only one who can ever truly crossed the barrier 
definitively. Yet Gawain, in his personal struggle, gives 
way to fear and loses his faith. He accepts the gift of the 
girdle because he selfishly desires to preserve his own life. 
This leads Gawain, though, to an understanding: he 
continues to wear the girdle because it reminds him that 
he lost faith, and so reminds him of the importance of 
humility before Christ. 


The Fltddleboro Gasette 


serving Middleboro and Lakeville since 1852 


148 West Grove Street, P. O. Box 551 
Middleboro, MA 02346 
Tel. 947-1760 
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MATTHEW COST 


SysOp Tells All! 


In this world of ever-increasing technology, and 
the ever-increasing use of computers, one achievement 
which I am very proud of, and which I believe holds real 
value for my future is the experience of running my own 
online service. However, I find that when I try to explain 
to someone what exactly it is that I do, it becomes difficult. 
Well, here it is. This is a description of my computer 
online service. 

A Bulletin Board System (BBS) is an online service, 
run by the System Operator (SysOp) on his computer, 
which people can dial up using their computers and 
modems. Each BBS is different, and there are various 
things which callers can do. There are small, single line, 
free BBS’s, and there are huge commercial BBS’s with 
hundreds of lines, which charge for access. 

I have been the System Operator of my own personal 
BBS, Deep 13, for just under two years. I began with a copy 
of the Virtual Bulletin Board Software for my basic 
platform, and designed and customized the entire system to 
my liking. I learned most of the system by myself, 
through working on it. I was also helped by friends, and 
people I met through other local bulletin boards, who 
knew the software, or had the experience of being a SysOp. 

Deep 13 is a relatively small system, which I] run off 
my home computer. It is a two line system, with two high 
speed modems. I run the system free of charge, and it 
currently has almost three hundred users. Users call up 
and create an account, which they then use every time 
they call. 

Once on the board, there are many things which 
people can do. They can get information on the bulletin 
board, such as a user listing, logs of activity, and other 
tidbits of information. 

There is a file area, with many files that callers can 
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download to use on their computers. These range from 
useful files for their operating systems, BBS softwares and 
other things which could be used to Start their own BBSs, to 
files for entertainment, such as games. 

There is also an online games section, where users 
can play various games which have been set up. They 
participate in these games with all the other users on the 
system who also play a particular game. Certain games 
even allow interaction between two users who are online 
at the same time, since Deep 13 has two lines. 

The BBS also has a teleconference, where the users 
can participate in live chat with each other. This feature 
gets used often, because the great majority of BBS’s are 
single line, and therefore on most BBS’s a teleconference 
is useless. 

The last major feature which users can use on Deep 
13 is the one which bulletin boards were originally 
founded on many years ago. That feature is the message 
area, with public message forums and private e-mail. 
Callers can post messages in any of a number of public 
message forums, which are then read and replied to by the 
other users. Some of these forums are local to Deep 13 
only, and some are connected through networks to other 
BBS’s. Users can also send private messages to one 
another, (e-mail), on Deep 13 or through any of the 
networks which we are connected to. One of the features 
which the users and the Operators are most proud of is our 
absolutely free Internet e-mail; as far as I know, still one 
of the best deals around. These are the major features 
which users can utilize when they call. 

I hope that this description has helped to clear up 
some confusion as to what exactly a computer bulletin 
board is. My particular bulletin board is of course only 
one example of a particular setup, but I truly believe that it 
is the people who call that make up the character of the 
bulletin board. They play the games and write the 
messages and use the various features, lending their own 
personalities to the BBS. This is a Bulletin Board Service: it 
is a composite of the features offered by the SysOp, and the 
personalities of the users who call. 
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T & C Fiction 


The Interview 


by Ian Murphy 


This account is a work of fiction. Names, characters, 
places, and incidents either are the product of the author's 
imagination or are used fictitiously, and any resemblance 
to actual persons, living or dead, events, or locales is 
entirely coincidental. 


I had been dreading it the whole way. Sure, an 
interview counted little in the overall scheme of college 
admissions, but it was never an inviting prospect. It was 
my first one, too. My parents had grilled me in several 
mock interviews with every conceivable question an 
admissions officer might ask, but it hadn't been the real 
thing. It didn't matter if you made a fool of yourself in 
front of your parents; you'd still be admitted into the house 
the next day. But a college probably wouldn't be so 
magnanimous after an interview gone bad. I was thinking 
about the possibility of becoming yet another statistic in 
the long list of college interview casualties when my 
father and I pulled into the parking lot outside the office 
of undergraduate admissions of the highly esteemed Maine 
Institute of Technology. 

We strode through the doors of the red-bricked 
building faster than I would have preferred and 
approached the main desk in the office. I made my 


hey 


presence known to a smiling, round-faced secretary and 
was told to go through a nearby door labeled WAITING 
~ROOM where an admissions officer would receive me 
momentarily. My old man gave me a good, firm handshake 
and wished me the best of luck. I entered the waiting 
room. 

I had assumed that eight o' clock on a Saturday 
morning in early November wouldn't be a popular time for 
an interview, but this was not the case, as I observed three 
other prospects in the room. I pulled up a chair and took a 
newspaper from an adjacent coffee table. I opened to the 
sports section of that day's USA Today and held it before 
me. I didn't plan to read it so much as | planned to peek 
over its edges and spy on the others. 

I did just this and discovered that I was sharing the 
room with three very motley characters. One kid was 
slowly rocking back and forth in his chair, gazing at some 
far off point while mercilessly squeezing his hands. I 
expected to see a knuckle burst through his skin at any 
moment. Then there was a dark-haired, pony tailed girl 
whose back faced me. She was on her knees in a corner of 
the room praying. Watching those two didn't exactly set 
my mind at ease. However, the third kid didn't seem 
nervous at all. In fact, he didn't seem to be feeling 
anything as he lay asleep on the waiting room's lone 
couch. I wondered what kind of impression they'd make 
on the admissions staff. 

I returned my attention to the sports page and 
began to wait. Ten minutes passed before one of the two 
doors opposite me opened. An older woman, who looked as 
if she didn't enjoy her job and never had, approached us 
holding a clipboard. The slight smirk that emerged on her 
face indicated that she was faintly amused by the conduct 
of the other three. She adjusted her bifocals and looked 
down at the paper on her clipboard. "Svetlana Pedersson," 
the old sourpuss called out in a nasal pitch. The girl who 
was seeking divine guidance in the corner of the room 
separated her praying hands and rose to her feet. She 
walked over to the old woman, mumbled a greeting, and 
limply shook her hand. They then entered the sourpuss's 
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office. I must say that I did not envy that girl. 

The "butterflies" had set in, so I stopped reading the 
newspaper. I rehearsed in my mind responses to the 
questions I expected to be asked. (Of course, no amount of 
preparation would have been adequate if that crusty old 
dame were my interviewer.) Eventually, another 
admissions officer, this time a younger, more amiable 
woman, came into the waiting room. She summoned the 
peculiar young man who was rocking back and forth on 
the edge of his seat. When the woman asked him how he 
was, he broke out of his trance and answered, "Thine, fank 
you. Yow are hou?" Their interview was held in the other 
room that was opposite me. 

So it was just the hibernating human and I. But not 
for long. A door on the side of the room opened and a 
rough-and-tumble character came forth. He was built 
massively and had wildly tussled hair that extended in 
every imaginable direction. It seemed as if he had gone 
for more than a week without shaving. His dress was also 
atypical for a college admissions officer. He was clad ina 
flannel shirt with denim work pants and boots; if I had met 
him in a forest instead of the Maine Institute of 
Technology, I would have assumed that he was a 
lumberjack. He strolled over to me and flashed a 
disarming smile. He then said, "Hi! My name's Gus, and I'll 
be your interviewer this morning." He extended his beefy 
hand toward me. 

I was still becoming accustomed to the idea of 
getting interviewed by a Paul Bunyan lookalike, so I left 
his paw dangling. "Uhh...That kid over there on the couch 
was actually here before me, so you should probably 
interview him first. Sorry for the mix-up." 

But he didn't let me off that easy. He went over to 
the couch and placed two fingers on the side of the young 
man's throat. After a few seconds, he turned back toward 
me. "Looks like I will have you after all. This boy's dead!" 
And with that, Gus erupted into a bout of laughter. I wish I 
had been able to join him, but I failed to find the humor in 
discovering a dead prospect. He eventually recovered and 
informed me that he had just been "joshing"; the boy was 
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still alive and someone was going to be with him in a 
moment. He then gestured toward the side door from 
which he had come and said, "And away we go, partner." 

I didn't know whether to laugh or cry. But I knew 
he couldn't be any worse than that first woman 
interviewer. I closed my eyes, took a deep breath, and 
accompanied Gus into his office, not knowing what to 
expect. 

I first noticed the unusual furnishings in his office. 
Dozens of cardboard boxes were stacked against the back 
wall, while brooms and spray bottles filled with cleaning 
solution lined one of the side walls. His desk was slightly 
askew, and one side was balanced by a stack of books 
instead of a traditional metal leg. In addition to a cluster of 
disheveled papers, there were also several objects wrapped 
in aluminum foil on his desktop. Gus took a seat behind his 
desk while I pulled up a stool. I still couldn't get over the 
uncanny resemblance between him and Bunyan. If Babe, 
the blue ox, had sauntered into the office at that moment, I 
wouldn't have batted an eyelash. 

Gus leaned over his desk and sifted through his 
papers, looking for something. He finally gave up his 
search. "Well, partner, it seems that I misplaced the paper 
with your name on it. Would you mind telling me it?" 

"Sure, not at all, Mr. Gus. It's--" 

"Wait a minute. We're not going to be able to do this 
if you keep on referring to me as 'Mr. Gus.'" Let me tell 
you a little something about myself, partner. My mother 
christened me as Gustavus Adolphus, but I hated that name. 
It was too long, and people either pronounced it wrong or 
flat out forgot it. I've always been kind of a unique 
individual, so I decided what better way to express my 
individualism than to go by only one name. As soon as I 
turned eighteen, I changed my name to Gus and haven't 
regretted it since. Pretty name too, don't you think?" 

"Oh yeah, definitely, Gus," I answered servilely. 
(Even now, I'm always more than glad to hear how a 
person liberated himself from fetters of confinement.) 

"SO, partner, how was your...," he tailed off, not 
remembering his question. "...jjourney here? You're not 
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from around here are you? That's another piece of info. 
that was on that paper I lost." 

"I'm from Massachusetts." 

"Ah, Massachusetts. Lovely place from what I've 
heard. Do you live in one of the cities--Boston or Woosta, if 
that's how you pronounce it?" 

"No, Gus, I live in a town called Middleboro. It's a 
rural area, near Plymouth, and it's actually the cranberry 
capital of the world." 

“Get out! The cranberry capital of the world? Wow! 
I've always loved cranberries. They grow on trees, right?" 

I didn't think I'd score brownie points by correcting 
my interviewer, so | let him continue to live under the 
impression that cranberries grew on trees. "Uhh...yeah, 
you're absolutely correct." 

"So that town you're from is rural. That's some 
coincidence; my hometown, in upstate New York, was 
rural, too. As a matter of fact, we lived on a farm. You live 
on a farm, partner?" 

"No, Gus, I can't say I do." 

"That's too bad. You'd really like it. I loved those 
days, when we'd wake up to the 'cock-a-doodle-doo' of the 
rooster and then begin our day's chores. I'd milk the cows, 
repair the fences, distribute the dung, and go for days 
without bathing. I'd smell down-right vile, but hey, 
natural living's the way to go. But it wasn't all fun and 
games. We had horses on our farm, too, and sometimes, my 
ma and pa would sneak the old ones down to the glue 
factory in the middle of the night. Rumor had it that they 
might have snuck more than just horses down there. I 
think I might have had a younger brother and sister, but I 
haven't heard from them in ages. Who knows? My parents 
were strange people (sickles now that I think about it), 
capable of anything. But, partner, as you can obviously 
see, I've turned out all right." 

I nodded as vigorously as I could, for everyone 
knows that college admissions officers from dysfunctional 
families snap now and again. However, Gus eventually 
refocused his attention on the matter at hand. "Well, 
partner, it's time we begin the real questions. Now what 
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I'm going to ask you is somewhat personal, and to be 
honest with you, your answer to this question will have a 
substantial impact on whether or not you're admitted to 
our humble institution. Think carefully before you 
answer. Okay, ready?" } 

I must confess that I was trembling inwardly. I 
didn't know of a question he could possibly ask that would 
have a "substantial impact" on my admissions. 
Nevertheless, I didn't let On to my inner terror. "I've 
never been more ready in my life, Gus." 

"Okay. The question is, have you ever been 
convicted of a felony?” 

It was just one surprise after another when you 
were interviewed by Gus. "No, Gus. Next question?” 

"Foe!" he exclaimed, wiping his brow with the back 
of his hand. "I'm glad that one's over with. Now could you 
tell me how you've spent the past two summers." 

Finally, a normal question. "The past two summers... 
Well, in the summer of 1995, which was two summers ago, I 
played baseball in a senior Babe Ruth league. That lasted 
until mid-July. I went with my parents on a vacation to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame in Coopers town, New York. It 
was the third time we had been there. I also read assigned 
books for both an American history course and English 
course I took last year. There were about ten total that I 
had to read, but they weren't all long. There was actually 
one book that was only--" 

"Can I interrupt for a moment?" Gus asked. He had 
been paying fairly good attention for someone who was 
accustomed to dominating most conversations. "I haven't 
had a bite since my lunch yesterday. Would you mind if I 
ate now while I listen to you?" 

“Sure, 1 don't care." 

"Oh, thank you very much, partner." Gus then 
proceeded to reach for one of the objects wrapped in 
aluminum foil on his desk top. He unwrapped what at first 
glance appeared to be ham with some kind of thick, yellow 
sauce on it. But upon closer examination, I saw that he had 
unwrapped a corn dog. I didn't even know anyone still ate 
those. And not only was Gus eating one, but he was eating 
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it raw! He noticed that I was watching him instead of 
resuming my account of the summer of 1995. "Go right 
ahead, partner. Don't mind me. I'm just another hungry 
man who loves his corn dogs. Oh! Where are my manners? 
You're more than welcome to grab one if you're hungry." 

"Thanks, Gus, but I think I'll pass. I like my corn 
dogs hot." ) 

"You're call." 

"All right, so I think I was telling you I read about 
ten books for school two summers ago. Well, there wasn't 
much more I did, so we'll move on to last summer." Gus 
nodded in between bites. Flecks of meat and corn clung to 
the whiskers surrounding his mouth, and it seemed as if 
they'd remain there indefinitely, judging by Gus's 
apparent disregard for cleanliness. "A few weeks before 
the end of school, I got a job at a local food store. I hada 
friend who worked there, and he said the pay was good and 
he was treated well. I began as a bagger, but--" I noticed 
that Gus was devouring his corn dogs with increasing 
gusto; he was bent over, gobbling away. In fact, it didn't 
even seem as if he were coming up for breath, let alone 
listening to me babble about my job. I could have told him 
anything, and he wouldn't have heard me, I thought. 

"Yeah, so I started out as a bagger, but my employers 
soon realized that I had limitless potential in other areas. I 
was promoted to cashier and from there to assistant 
manager. Needless to say, I was the store's president by the 
end of the summer. Not bad for a high school kid, huh 
Gus?" 

He hadn't heard a word I'd said but nodded anyway. 
I was guessing that he was on his third dog. "So, I worked 
during the summer. I also read a few books for my English 
class this year. But it was generally an uneventful 
summer." I waited a few seconds but Gus continued to eat. 
At last, I spoke up. "Gus, did you have any other 
questions?" 

Startled, he lifted his massive crumb-strewn head. I 
had to dodge the pieces of his fourth corn dog as he spoke. 
"Are you already done? Boy, that was fast. I sure do have 
more questions. Let's see...What's your chosen major?" 
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"Engineering, but I haven't decided on a specific 
field within it yet." 

"Engineering, en? Good choice. That's one of our 
strongest departments. How did you become interested in 
engineering?” 

As I answered the question, Gus commenced his 
eating of corn dog number five. "Well, as a youngster, I 
always had an interest in building things and seeing how 
things worked. I guess I had a curious mind. I played with 
Logos until I was ten. I actually constructed a twenty-foot- 
long replica of the Brooklyn Bridge with them. That's a lot 
of blocks, Gus. You should come over sometime and help 
me count them all." The imbecile thought I was serious 
and mumbled approval. It was hard to make out distinct 
words since his mouth was stuffed to capacity. "I also 
picked up pretty well on my science and math courses in 
school as they became more involved. Then the last few 
years, I've really enjoyed my high school chemistry and 
physics classes. In physics last year, we had several group 
projects in which we made things, including small rockets. 
So, I've always been fascinated by the principles of 
engineering and by the final products engineers 
produce." 

Gus swallowed and said, "You know, partner, you and 
I are very much alike. I loved to build things, too. I built a 
doghouse for our sheepdog and an electric-wired fence to 
hold in the cows. Sometimes, those poor bovines would lose 
their way in the night, and we'd find a hunk of cooked 
beef next to the wires the next day. I even whipped up 
Molotov cocktails every once in a while if our neighbors 
acted up." Gus paused and laughed a little at that. He then 
pulled off the wrapping of his sixth corn dog. "Moving 
right along, what makes you and the Maine Institute of 
Technology a good match?" 

That dirt ball! How could he? He had to ask the one 
question for which I wasn't fully prepared. I watched the 
slob eat as I tried to think of what to say. "Mum...well I--" 

I attribute what happened next to the fact that the 
Good Lord must be on my side. As I sat in front of that 
behemoth with the seemingly insatiable appetite, racking 
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my brain for a suitable answer to his question, the office 
door burst open. Some young men who looked like football 
players on the college team rushed in, followed by the 
round-faced, smiling secretary (she wasn't smiling at the 
moment, though) I had seen earlier. 

She pointed at Gus, and yelled "That's him! That's the 
freeloading impostor! He might look innocent, with the 
corn dog crumbs all over him, but he's very, very 
dangerous! Get him, boys!" As the four football players 
charged Gus, I remained rooted to my stool, since I was too 
shocked to move. However, Gus sprang into action. He 
leaped from his chair and fired the remaining corn dogs at 
his assaulters. But then they moved in. He made a last, 
desperate attempt to fend them off with the brooms and 
cleaning solution located on the side of the room, but they 
were just too powerful. Before long, they had his grimy 
face pressed against the office floor. 

Gus hollered pleadingly, "I'm innocent! I'm 
innocent! You've got the wrong man!" — but to no avail. 
They eventually transported him from the room, and as he 
passed me, he said, "Don't worry, partner. I'll get cleared, 
and we can finish this some other time." 

Despite being thoroughly shaken, I managed to get 
off my stool and walk into the waiting room. The old 
sourpuss came out of her office to determine what was 
causing the commotion. She saw me and sneered, probably 
assuming I was the cause of it. The secretary who had led 
the charge into Gus's office stood in the center of the room. 
I approached her and asked, "Why did you take Gus away?" 

Smiling, she said, "Hi, there! You're a very brave 
man, Mr. Murphy. You were in that room with a real nut!" 

"Isn't he just another interviewer?" 

"Oh, no! He's a lot of things, but not an interviewer. 
Gus has a long history with us. You see, he applied for 
admission here in 1979 but was rejected." 

"What for, may I ask." 

"IT think he came to his interview wearing shabby 
clothes. Anyway, we were the only college he applied to, 
so since he wasn't accepted here, he didn't have any place 
to go. Eventually, he came to us and explained his 
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situation. But the admissions director back then was not 
one to give in to every sob-story-telling high school 
student. Gus was persistent, though, and they finally 
reached a compromise. The admissions director allowed 
Gus to do odd jobs around campus and to stay in one of the 
dormitories here. So that's what Gus did up until six 
months ago. He got along fine, too, I might add. But six 
months ago, he was laid off from his job. The school 
treasurer felt that we just couldn't afford him any longer. 
But all the people in the admissions office were 
sympathetic towards him, so we let him sleep here in the 
waiting room on the couch where that young man is 
sleeping right now. We made him go outdoors during the 
day, and we threw scraps of food to him occasionally." 

"Did you by any chance give him corn dogs?" 

"Yes, aS a matter of fact. One of the men on the 
admissions staff has a wife who packs him a corn dog for 
lunch every day. He never eats them, though. But back to 
Gus, he deserves whatever punishment he gets after what 
he did today. He abused his privileges! It's really too bad 
he had to do that." 

I felt bad for the poor guy. In spite of his filthy 
clothes, bad manners, and dim wits, I think I had formed 
kind of a bond with him. "Yeah, that really is a shame. I'd 
offer to take him home with me, but he'd make a mess of 
our house. Well, I'm sure the tape of our interview is in 
there, so you should be all set. Thank you for your time, 
madam. This is still my first-choice college. Bye, nowl" 

"Are you kidding? Even if there were a tape 
recorder in there, Gus wouldn't know how work it. No, sir, 
you're about to begin your real interview, this time with 
that sweet old lady standing next to that door over there.” ° 
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The Continuing Adventures of Kori and Kelly 


DRIVE > 


Part Two 


by Emily Stevens 


In the first part (TEXT and CONTEXT I: 2, pp. 131-137), Kori 


and Kelly ran away from their town and were driving 
somewhat aimlessly on Route 66. Kori had stolen money 
from her alcoholic step-father, and the girls were in 
search of a gas Station. Kori’s favorite song was on the 
radio. 


The only person i had felt any kind of real feeling 
with was Kori. She had this way about her. When we were 
having fun, we were feeling nothing else. When we were 
sad, the pain was so pure it nearly knocked you over. 

Well, the song soon ended and there wasn’t much to 
do. i guess i dozed off because the next thing i realized was 
that i was alone in the car. The sun was high and hot and 
entered the car on a mission to make everything 
uncomfortable. When the sleep eased away from me and 
my mind started to clear, i began to panic. We seemed to be 
parked at a gas station type place, but it looked really old 
and rundown and besides that there was nothing else 
around, only more of that same flat, dry wasteland and the 
long, straight road that had somehow brought me comfort 
before — but that was when Kori was around, and now she 
wasn’t, and i didn’t know what to do. 

Then i spotted her about a hundred yards down the 
road, kicking what was probably a rock and looking at the 
ground. i slid out of my seat and started to walk towards 
her, no easy task since both of my feet were asleep. She 
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had looked up when the car door slammed shut and started 
to walk towards me. We met halfway. Her eyes were sad and 
her face was dusty and it looked like she’d been crying a 
little because there was one clean trail on her cheek. She 
was taking long, harsh drags on her cigarette and threw it 
to the ground when she started to talk. 

“I called home. I saw this gas station and filled the 
tank and talked to this old guy who said he didn’t get many 
customers and seemed lonely, so i bought cigarettes and 
Ring Dings and some Snapple and one of those fake cherry 
pies. There was this pay phone next to the counter and | 
thought about how my mom must be worried and how I 
should just call her and say that I was okay. So I called and 
Jack answered and I should have hung up , but | didn’t, I 
just asked to speak to my mother and he started yelling and 
said he called the police and was going to have me arrested 
for stealing his money. He said after he got his money I 
was to never come home again or he’d kill me and he will, 
Kelly. I know he will...” 

Kori had been saying this really quickly and robot- 
like, but right then her voice cracked and she broke down 
and fell to her knees in the middle of the street, and i 
didn’t know what to do. There are times when you’re 
supposed to hug your best friend when they’re upset, like 
when their boyfriend dumped them or when they got a bad 
grade or when they didn’t get tickets to see their favorite 
band. But what are you supposed to do when they’ve been 
officially kicked out of their house and have the police 
after them. It’s not really the time to put your arms around 
them and tell them everything would be all right and not 
to worry. So i stood there, in the middle of the road, with 
Kori crumpled on the ground, sobbing. i sat down next to 
her and fished into the pocket of her flannel shirt that was 
tied around her waist and pulled out her Camels. i got out 
one and put it between her chapped lips. i lit it with the 
lighter she gave me that time at the brook. She saw it and 
half smiled when she remembered. i got up and pulled her 
to her feet. We walked back to the gas station, passing the 
cigarette back and forth on our way. 

We open the door and one of those little bells rang. 
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Inside it was nicer and much cooler, and the little beads of 
sweat that had appeared on Kori’s eyebrow vanished. A 
tiny old man came out of the back room. He was kind of 
bent over and tired-looking. When he saw Kori, he smiled. 

“Is everything okay girlie? You ran out of here real 
quick-like a while ago. I was worrying myself a little when 
I saw your car was still outside.” 

He talked really quiet and sounded as if he really 
might have cared a little. A tag that read Henry was pinned 
to a filthy faded blue jumpsuit thing that looked really 
worn-in. He had on an old California Angels hat that was 
dirty too and it’s brim was warped. His face was wrinkled 
and dusty, but the wrinkles were in the right places, like 
around his eyes and the sides of his nose so it seemed like 
he smiled a lot. Even the dust needed to be on his face or he 
wouldn't seem complete. i felt sad that he was stuck in a 
place like this, so i used my five dollars to buy soda anda 
bag of pretzels. 

“ Yeah, everything is okay. Thanks for asking.” 
Kori looked right into his eyes when she spoke to him and 
bit her lip. 

We got our stuff off the counter and turned to go. We 
were almost to the door when Henry called after us. 

“Hey. Ladies. Come back here a minute, will ya?” 

We turned around and looked at Henry. He was 
holding out the five dollar bill i paid him with and the 
twenty Kori must have used. 

“I don’t need these here bills right yet. I'll tell you 
what. When you two heart breakers make your way back 
through here again, you can give the dough back to Uncle 
Henry, understand?” 

“No, sir, we really couldn't do that. It wouldn’t feel 
right.” i knew Kori would have a hard time accepting 
money. 

“Listen little darlin’. I wouldn’t feel right having it 
any other way.” 

“Thank you, sir. We really appreciate this. We’ll pay 
you back too.” Both Kori and the old man were smiling and 
you could tell that Kori had charmed the socks off him. No 
matter how old you were, you couldn't help but get a little 
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crush on Kori when you met her. Kori seemed equally 
charmed by him and his kindness. She reached out and 
took the money from Henry. 

We both turned to walk out then. i got to the door 
first and exited. i thought Kori was right behind me, but 
when i turned around, she was still in the shop. i stood in 
the doorway and watched Kori reach up and touch the old 
man on the cheek. He smiled cautiously and patted her on 
the head. Quickly, Kori turned and raced by me and out the 
door i was holding open. i looked at Henry. He was still 
smiling and looking after Kori, who had gotten into the 
passenger’s seat of the car. He looked at me and tipped the 
brim of his Angels hat. 

“You take good care of yourselves, you hear? Uncle 
Henry’s here if you need him.” 

“Thank you again, sir.” i couldn’t have done 
something like touch his cheek. The only person who 
could do anything like that and not come off as corny or 
psycho is Kori. 

i waved good-bye to Henry and got into the car. Kori 
was grinning wide and her eyes were closed. 

“Wasn’t he great? Everyone should be like that.” 

i didn’t answer her, but nodded my head when she 
opened her eyes. i beeped to Henry and pulled onto the 
road. 

Another lull hit us. Kori was smiling a bit, but it 
soon wore away. i could almost see the anxiety hit her 
again. The scenery was actually very beautiful, if i’d cared 
about it then. There were mountains in the distance 
somewhere and the wind was pushing up little spirals of 
dirt and sand. Eighteen wheelers blew by us, horns 
honking real loud and fading away. It was the kind of 
setting where people could have an “experience” or a 
Spiritual journey or whatever if they were alone or be 
bored out of their minds if they were on a family trip. It 
wasn’t something i could enjoy, in any case, given the 
present situation. 

Kori was drifting in and out of consciousness, 
occasionally waking up long enough to have half a 
cigarette and throw the rest out the window. Once she 
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looked up at me and said, “ Thanks,” It killed me. Just her 
ile thanks and nothing else wrenched everything out 
of me. 

We were starting to pass more and more signs of 
civilization, even an occasional town. Kori was awake now 
and would comment about an old-fashion saloon or a cool 
looking antique store. Her eyes were wide and gleaming 
and i could tell she was starting to look at this as an 
adventure rather than an escape. Around five o’ clock we 
stopped to get more gas and asked where the nearest fast 
food place was. We found out that about six miles away, in a 
town called Petersville, was a McDonald’s. Not having 
eaten much except pretzels and fake cherry pie, we giddily 
sped into Petersville. 

The McDonald’s was a really old one, like the ones 
built in the sixties when they first opened. We got two Big 
Macs and large fries and large Sprites and sat down ata 
two-person table towards the back of the restaurant. 
Immediately, Kori turned serious. 

“lve been thinking about what to do next. I need to 
know if you’re really going to go through with this. I 
know I’m never going back. Are you willing to give up 
your pretty stable life for whatever this is going to be? 
You have a chance to do something. I don’t want you to 
give up your future for me.” She looked straight at me 
when she talked and i could tell she meant every word. 

i put down my hamburger and gazed around the 
restaurant, thinking. “i think i need to do this too. You 
know my life is basically nothing. i have a future, but i 
don’t think i want it.” 
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LENVOY DE CHAUCER A 


My maister Bukton, whan of Crist our kyng 
Was axed what is trouthe or sothfastnesse, 
He nat a word answerde to that axing, 

As who Saith, "No man is al trewe," I gesse. 
And therfore, though I highte’ to expresse 
The sorwe and wo that is in mariage, 

I dar not writen of it no wikkednesse, 

Lest I myself falle eft’ in swich dotage. 


I wol nat seyn how that yt is the cheyne 
Of Sathanas,’ on which he gnaweth evere, 
But I dar seyn, were he out of his peyne, 
As by his wille he wolde be bounde nevere. 
But thilke® doted fool that eft hath levere® 
Ycheyned be than out of prison crepe, 
God lete him never from his wo dissevere,° 
Ne no man him bewayle, though he wepe. 


But yet, lest thow do worse, take a wyf; 
Bet ys to wedde than brenne in worse wise. 


BUKTON 


promised 
again 
Satan 


that kind of/ 
would rather 
separate 


But thow shal have sorwe on thy flessh, thy lif, 


And ben thy wives thral, as seyn these wise; 
And yf that hooly writ may nat suffyse, 
Experience shal athe teche, so may happe, 
That the were level to be take’ in Frise*° 
Than eft to falle of weddynge in the trappe. 


[Envoy] 
This lytel writ, proverbes, or figure*® 
I sende yow; take kepe of yt, I rede; 
Unwys is he that kan no wele endure. 
If thow be siker, put the not in drede. 
The Wyf of Bathe I pray you that ye rede 
Of this matere that we have on honde. 
God graunte yow your lyf frely to lede 
In fredam, for ful hard is to be bonde. 
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taken (prisoner)/ 
Frisia (Friesland) 


figure of speech, poem 


Sea | 


J 
om 2 


\ Books on Trial 


The Harvard-Yale Game 
(so to speak) | 


Playing the Private College Admissions 


Game by Richard Moll 
New York: Penguin Books, 1984 et seq. 243 pages. 


Are you looking for advice on how to play and win 
the college admissions game? In his Playing the Private 
College Admissions Game, Richard Moll, currently the 
Dean of Admissions at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz, gives advice and helpful hints on how to go about the 
admissions process, from looking at colleges, to interviews, 
to making the actual decision. After serving as Director of 
Admissions at Vassar and Bowdoin Colleges and working in 
the admissions offices of Harvard and Yale, Moll knows 
what goes on behind the scenes during the admissions 
process. He says, “This book is an attempt to share insider 
talk on private college admissions with outsiders.” 

Moll believes that there are several basic concepts 
that must be understood before tips on college admission 
are given. First of all, he wants the reader to realize that 
not all private colleges in America today are highly 
selective, including some with prestigious names. If a 
college feels that the applicant can survive their program, 
then he will be admitted. Moll says that some colleges pose 
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as more selective than they really are, because they feel 
that good students will not be attracted to them if there is 
not an aura of selectivity at the front gate. It is important 
to visit colleges and to ask probing questions that will 
confirm what the college has advertised. 

Another point the author makes is that a few private 
undergraduate institutions are as highly selective today as 
they ever have been, and some are even more selective. 
Not many colleges can accept only one of every two of 
their candidates, and only about six have the luxury of 
admitting only one of every five applicants. Yet, hordes of 
students keep applying to the most highly selective 
colleges, not realizing that the academic program may be 
as good or even better at a place that is more accessible. 

The fourth basic concept that Moll brings up is the 
fact that nothing is more important than a strong high 
school record in gaining admission to a selective college. 
The degree of difficulty of a candidate’s courseload, grades, 
class rank, recommendations from teachers and school 
officials, standardized test scores, and the depth of 
extracurricular involvement are all evaluated before 
colleges take “other considerations” into account. These 
“other considerations” may enter the picture only when a 
selective college is deciding whom to take from the middle 
of its applicant pool. 

In order for the reader to get a clear idea of what 
goes on during the admissions process, Moll creates an 
Admissions Committee with eleven members who are 
either teachers or admissions clerks at Oldebrick College. 
The members on this committee have given up their | 
vacations in order to go through the remaining 
applications. Moll creates a realistic setting and 
familiarizes us with each member of the committee 
through dialogue and interactions with other members. 
Because this is the first meeting of the newly-formed 
Admissions Committee, the Dean of Admissions presides 
over the meeting and explains the steps in the admissions 
process as they go along. Moll’s explanations are so vivid 
that the reader may feel as though he is actually sitting in 
on the meeting. 
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As the candidates for admission are introduced, the 
Dean of Admissions goes through their files and reads 
their essays. The committee discusses each candidate’s 
Strengths and weaknesses, and the committee members 
bring up various questions that, are common among 
students who are applying to colleges. When the members 
of the committee have finished going through and 
discussing each candidate’s high school record, essays, and 
recommendations, Moll allows the reader to become part of 
the admissions process by inviting him to choose his three 
favorite candidates before he is told whom the committee 
members decided on. This mock Admissions Committee 
meeting helps the reader to get a clear idea of what the 
people in the admissions office like to see in a candidate, 
and it also shows how closely each applicant is scrutinized. 

Moll is aware that there are popular myths that 
circulate about private colleges that the prospective 
student should be aware of. Among such myths are: “The 
more prestigious the college, the better the college.” “The 
smaller the college, the more personal the education.” 
“Any strong liberal arts college will be good in my field.” 
“Single-sex colleges are dead.” And there are more. 
Rather than relying on these myths, Moll says that it is 
very important for the student to seek out information on 
the colleges that interest him, to study the materials he is 
given from the colleges, and to visit the colleges in order 
to have his questions answered. 

Many college-bound students may wonder how a 
college can possibly look at all of the candidates and 
compare them to each other before deciding whom to 
admit. Moll tells us that highly selective colleges do not 
judge all applicants by means of a uniform standard. They 
create five separate categories, using a separate norm for 
each, and lump the composite together to come up with a 
class. Applicants compete against each other within 
categories, not against all other candidates judged by a 
single admissions standard. The five major categories that 
many colleges separate the applicants into are: The 
Intellects, The Special Talent Category, The Family 
Category, The Social Conscience Category, and The All- 
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American Kid Category. These categories vary in 
importance according to the institution. Moll provides a 
chart showing how some private colleges rank certain 
factors, such as courseload, grades, class rank, test scores, 
essays, the interview, and recommendations in 
importance. 

Playing the Private College Admissions Game is a 
book that can be very helpful to students and parents who 
are looking into colleges. It offers insider’s advice on: 
what to look for in a college, how colleges look at 
candidates, how candidates should present themselves in 
their essays and interviews, and how financial aid is 
awarded. Not only does Moll give valuable information, but 
he presents it in such a way that is enjoyable to read. 


Lara Hilton 


A Scholarly Grail-Quest 


From Ritual to Romance 


by Jessie L. Weston 

Original edition: Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1920. 

American paperback edition: Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1957 et seq. 217 pages. 


The Holy Grail, and the stories, rituals, and 
symbolism associated with it, have always been shrouded 
in mystery. It shows up in many apparently unrelated 
areas of history. The Grail is the center of the Christian 
Last Supper, providing the life-giving blood of Christ to 
His followers. It is also the object which many knights in 
the old Arthurian romances are seeking to find. The 
question is, why does the Grail show up in so many areas? 
Is there a way to link these seemingly unrelated Grail 
stories together? This is exactly what Jessie L. Weston 
attempted to do in her book From Ritual To Romance. Her 
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theory connects all the varied Arthurian legends, and 
Christian symbolism, by saying that the Grail story got its 
Start long, long ago in the events of an ancient nature 
ritual, performed by ancient nature cults. 

Weston began her text by, examining the two 
theories which had until that time been presented as the 
Origins of the Grail story. One, the Folk-lore Approach, 
held that the Grail stories were the product of old folk tales, 
told over and over again. The other approach, the 
Christian Approach, held that the Grail stories were 
Christian, and ecclesiastical legends. She points out that 
there are certain discrepancies in each theory and says 
that a more satisfactory origin must be found for the Grail 
legend, one which can incorporate the valid points of both 
arguments and also explain the discrepancies in each. She 
believes that her theory that the Grail stories go back way 
beyond both these explanations, to an ancient nitual 
involving Life and Nature, fits this role. The bulk of the 
rest of the book, then, is devoted to pointing out the 
similarities between the Grail legends and the rituals of 
these ancient nature cults. 

The Task of the Hero is the first area examined. In 
most of the Grail Romances, the brave knight must heal 
someone, sometimes represented by the Fisher King, in 
order to restore the land to health. It is important to notice 
the correlation between the health of the land's ruler, and 
the health of the land itself. When the ruler became sick, 
the land was plunged into misfortune and no longer 
brought forth goodness. The task of the Grail hero is to 
restore fertility to the land, so that it brings forth goodness 
once again. 

Weston then turns to the stories told in the Rig- 
Veda, the oldest existing literary evidence. She points out 
that it was written by a people who depended very heavily 
on the prosperity of their land for their life. She points to 
the story of the god Indra, who is said to have freed the 
waters of the seven great rivers of India, when they had 
been imprisoned by an evil giant. In this way, Indra 
restored prosperity to the land, in much the way that the 
Grail heroes must. 
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Next, these nature cults are examined in more detail, 
especially those cults of the gods Tammuz and Adonis. The 
cults deal with a restoring or stimulating of fertility, 
vegetable and animal. Tammuz's death affects both 
vegetable and animal life, and the people beg him to come 
back and restore the fertility of plants and animals. 
Adonis is believed to be the Phoenician-Greek divinity who 
is really Tammuz in a later form. Worship rituals varied 
from place to place, often involving a feast, and often 
involving many women weeping for the lost god, and 
sometimes cutting off their hair. In the Grail romances, 
the central figure is a dead knight, or an injured king. His 
injury often corresponds to that of Adonis, and it is this 
injury which brings devastation to the land. This 
devastation is exactly what the ancient Adonis rituals were 
trying to avert, the suspending of the reproductive 
processes of Nature. The weeping women also appear in 
the prose Lancelot, when Gawain sees twelve maidens 
come to the door of the Grail chamber and weep bitterly all 
night long. The text itself never offers explanation for 
this activity. In the Perlesvaus, we also find a woman who 
has lost her hair as a result of the hero's failure to ask 
concerning the Grail. These instances all show parallels 
between the ancient nature fertility cults and the Grail 
stories. 

In the next chapter, Miss Weston shows parallels 
between these ancient nature cults and modern instances 
of nature worship, demonstrating that this idea of a ruler, 
who is at once god and king, and upon whose life and 
vitality the existence of his land and people directly 
depends, has been present for the whole history of our 
Indo-European race. 

The symbols involved in the Grail stories are then 
examined. These are the Cup, Lance, Sword, and Dish. 
Although the Cup shows up often in the Christian Last 
Supper, the Lance is never directly associated with it. On 
the other hand, these all were symbols of an ancient 
nature cult, and the ancient significance of the Lance and 
Cup are obvious. The Lance represents the male, and the 
Cup represents the female. Thus these figures are shown 
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to have great meaning to a fertility cult. 

The Grail knights are also shown to have parallels 
with characters in ancient Sword Dances, performed 
during ceremonies intended to restore the power of the 
Nature gods. As it was the job of these dancers to restore 
fertility to the land, so it was the job of the Grail knights to 
heal the Fisher King and restore fertility to the land. 

The question is then asked, why the Fisher King? 
The fish is seen to be an ancient fertility symbol, which 
explains why he should be called the Fisher King and once 
again establishes his importance, as it is his injury which 
causes the land to suffer, and his healing which heals the 
land. 

Having pointed out all these parallels, Jessie Weston 
brings forth her own theory that the origin of the Holy 
Grail lies in these ancient nature fertility rituals. These 
rituals were trying, as humans always have been, to 
discover the secret of the nature of Life, physical and 
spiritual. This explains the reverence and mystery always 
associated with the Holy Grail, it holds the secret to Life. 
When the religion of Christianity came along, it took many 
ideas from these cults and then proceeded to call their 
followers heretics. When the original Arthurian authors 
wrote their Grail Romances, they were communicating the 
ideas of these cults, and the stories caught on in folk-lore 
because they were great stories. When followed from 
beginning to conclusion, Jessie Weston's theory is very 
sound and believable, and it explains all areas of the Grail 
mysteries. Her book is very informative and interesting, 
once the connections she makes become clear. 


Matthew Cost 
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A Poor Man’s Romeo and Juliet 


Peter Abelard 


by Helen Waddell 


Original edition: New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 
American paperback edition: New York: Viking Press Compass 
Books, 1959. 277 pages. 


Although both Abelard and Heloise and Romeo and 
Juliet are two of the most famous and enduring stories of 
tragic love, Helen Waddell’s version of the Abelard story 
pales in comparison to Shakespeare’s classic tale. It is a 
fine novel, but it is wanting in several respects. The 
initial stages of the love affair between the book’s two 
main characters, Peter Abelard and Heloise, are not 
carefully developed, and the storyline meanders along 
dully in some parts. | 

Waddell sets the story’s scene well. She quickly 
acquaints the reader with the twelfth-century Paris in 
which Abelard and Heloise live and with the day’s general 
religious state. She includes descriptions and backgrounds 
of both Peter Abelard, the thirty-seven-year-old Parisian 
scholar, and Heloise, a seventeen-year-old girl who lives 
with her uncle, Fulbert, a canon of Notre Dame. 

Before long, the plot evolves to the point where 
Peter agrees to live in Fulbert’s home under the condition 
that he tutor Heloise. Sparks fly between the two during 
their lessons, and following a brief, sketchy period of 
courtship, Abelard and Heloise become involved 
intimately. Their courtship is vague, and it lacks the 
emotion of that between Romeo and Juliet. While 
Shakespeare relates the earliest phases of his lovers’ 
relationship in beautiful verse, Waddell writes about this 
segment of the story perfunctorily, as if she wants to 
transform Abelard and Heloise’s student/teacher 
relationship into a loving relationship as speedily as 
possible. 

This novel is not particularly dramatic or exciting. 
With the exception of a precious few parts, the events in it 
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move along about as rapidly as a maimed tortoise. 
Obviously, tales of love are not expected to contain the 
Same amount of action as adventure stories, yet 
Shakespeare managed to include sequences of heightened 
drama and suspense in Romeo and Juliet. The conflicts in 
Peter Abelard are not clearly defined, quickly developed, 
Or especially severe in nature. One conflict involves a 
feud between families, though it is not on the same scale as 
the feud between the Montagues and Capulets. Fulbert 
discovers that Peter betrayed him by carrying on an affair 
with his precious niece. He hates Peter for using Heloise 
as a whore until Peter asks his permission to marry her. 
He consents and forgives him after their marriage. 
However, Fulbert does not know that Peter and Heloise 
married in private in order to preserve Peter’s chances of 
rising through the Church ranks (some of his followers 
believed that he would one day become pope), and when he 
learns that the couple does not want their marriage to be 
made public, he suffers a second stroke. When he 
recovers, he appears not to mind Abelard and Heloise’s 
decision to keep their union a secret. Nevertheless, some 
people who know Fulbert well think he is feigning his 
continued reverence of Peter, although Peter does not 
think he is. Thus, Heloise’s ambivalent uncle conflicts 
with Abelard from time to time in the story. 

Peter faces a more serious conflict in the latter 
portion of the novel. Sure, it is not as serious as a sword 
duel in a morgue with an angry Italian, but it is serious 
enough to ultimately destroy his aspirations to ascend the 
Church hierarchy. After Peter began his affair, he 
included frequent references to love and “the pleasures of 
the flesh” in his scholarly writings. These subjects were 
not discussed openly in the early twelfth century; 
therefore, it was not Surprising that the learned 
community did not approve of his work. Many of the local 
religious officials had conceived an aversion to him once 
he became involved intimately with Heloise, so this, 
coupled with the fact that he was circulating religious 
doctrines which had not been approved by the Church or 
the Pope, leads the officials to bring him before a council. 
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Peter is confident that he will emerge unscathed 
from the trial , since he does not think they will convict 
one of the most famous scholars in Europe. However, it 
soon becomes obvious that the three men on the jury will 
not rule in favor of him. After the hearings close, they 
present him with a choice: he can recant what he wrote 
and not publish his ideas regarding religion in the future, 
or he can refuse to do this and be excommunicated. In 
spite of the court’s decision to find him guilty, Peter 
continues to believe that he has not sinned. He remains 
silent when he is asked to choose his fate and is 
consequently excommunicated. He is forced to spend his 
remaining years in a hut in the French countryside. By 
this time, Abelard no longer desires Heloise’s company; he 
merely wants to contemplate religion. 

Peter Abelard would have benefited from 
improvements in a few other areas. First, it contains too 
much Scripture and famous literary quotation. One of the 
characters in the end of the novel actually remarks how 
freely he is quoting Scripture one day. Many of these 
quotes unnecessarily interrupt the flow of the story and 
make for tedious reading. 

The novel would seem a little more complete if 
Waddell had furnished a brief description of the fate of 
Abelard and Heloise’s only child, Peter Astrolabe. Waddell 
tells the reader about the enjoyment Heloise derives from 
providing for and raising the child. Waddell last mentions 
young Peter as living with Abelard’s sister, Denise, in 
Brittany, a short time before his mother joins a convent. It 
would be fascinating to learn if the young lad met his 
parents again, or if he chose to become a teacher as his 
father had. 

Finally, on a more positive note (since this really is 
not a bad book), it is worth mentioning that if the reader is 
able to sustain interest through the sluggish action in the 
middle of the story, he discovers that a pleasant surprise 
awaits him in the novel’s conclusion. In the last few 
chapters, both Peter and Heloise consider their 
relationship with God. They wonder what He thinks of 
them, since they are good people, but good people who 
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sinned. Neither of them finds a conclusive answer to his 
question, though Heloise’s old friend and confidant, Gilles 
de Vannes, responds to her claim that she has a heathen 
virtue by saying, “That [a heathen virtue] is not the 
reputation you have, Heloise. The common people, and 
they are the best judges, say you are a saint.” 

Hellen Waddell’s Peter Abelard may not be the best 
love story of all time, but it is still a quality novel. In some 
ways, it is more depressing than Romeo and Juliet since 
the main characters in Peter Abelard live on but fall out 
of love with each other. Yet, many timeless and thought- 
provoking questions and issues are raised throughout the 
story, and it is quite possible that one could come away 
from reading it with some entirely new outlooks on life. 

Ian Murphy 
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Chaucers Wordes unto Adam, 
His Owne Scriveyn 
Adam scriveyn, if ever it thee bifalle 


Boece or Troylus for to wryten newe, 
Under thy long lokkes thou most® have the scalle, may 


But? after my makying thow wryte more trewe; unless 
So ofte adaye* I mot thy werk renewe daily 
It to correcte and eke to rubbe and scrape, 

And al is thorugh thy negligence and rape.° haste 
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FOCUS ON FILM 


Veronasimilitude 


Romeo and Juliet 


by William Shakespeare. 
Scripted, directed, and produced by Baz Luhrmann. 


Picture this. Setting: urban. Gas stations, sky- 
scrapers, ghettos, pool halls, guns, and gangs. The 
characters: a cross dresser, a priest, a cop, and various 
gang members. No, it’s not the new Quentin Tarintino or 
Spike Lee film. It’s Baz Luhrmann’s interpretation of 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

This interpretation of Shakespeare’s tragedy takes 
the star crossed lovers and hurls them into the nineties. 
The language is the same; the characters, filled with the 
same hope, rage, and love as in the original; but 
producer/director/screen play writer Baz Luhrmann adds 
a twist that will be certain to send audiences flocking to 
the movies. Also sure to attract viewers are stars Leonardo 
DiCaprio and Claire Danes. As Romeo, teen idol Dicaprio 
manages to appear thoughtful and tortured in virtually 
every scene. He has mastered the difficult Shakespearean 
language perfectly, and his facial expressions and body 
language will enable younger viewers to understand his 
meaning even if they don’t understand his words. Equally 
deserving of praise is Danes, formerly the star of every 
teenage girl’s favorite show, “My So-Called Life.” Danes 
portrays sweet, somewhat naive, Juliet. At only seventeen, 
Danes’s young face serves as a constant reminder that 
Juliet is merely a child. Danes shows that her skills as an 
actress range far beyond Angela, her character in “My So- 
Called Life.” She exhibits a clear understanding of her 
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character and gives a dynamic performance. 

Fveryone probably knows the story of Romeo and 
Juliet, but to refresh any vague memories, here is a brief 
summary. In the city of Verona, the Montague and Capulet 
families have been feuding for centuries. Romeo and 
company, all Montagues, sneak into a Capulet party. Romeo 
lays his eyes on Juliet Montague and falls head over heels 
in love with his enemy. Juliet falls in love with him, and 
after lengthy conversations from the Capulet balcony, 
they promise to wed. The next day a priest marries the 
couple. Unfortunately, Juliet’s father had already granted 
permission for Paris to marry her. During the day when 
Romeo and Juliet are apart, Tybalt, Juliet’s cousin, kills 
Romeo’s best friend, Mercutio. Romeo, insane with rage 
and the need for revenge, slays Tybalt. For punishment, 
the prince of Verona banishes Romeo from the city. 
Juliet’s father proceeds with the wedding-plans to marry 
his daughter and Paris. Juliet races to the priest who has 
married her and Romeo and pleads for his help. He gives 
her a drug that will make her appear dead. She will not 
breathe and her skin will be cold to the touch. She takes 
the drug and is placed in the Capulet vault with other 
actually deceased members of the family. The banished 
Romeo receives word that his love has died, and he returns 
to Verona to die next to her. He buys poison and proceeds 
into the vault. Just as he swallows the poison, Juliet 
awakens. She realizes Romeo is dead and drives a dagger 
into her heart so that they will always be together. 

The nineteen nineties’ edition offers the same plot 
and dialogue. The only changes are in the setting, the 
clothing, and the portrayal of the characters. For example, 
Verona is now Verona Beach, a crime-infested city 
consisting mostly of ghettos. 

The first quarrel between the Montague boys and 
the Capulet boys takes place in a gas station. The 
Montagues are punk kids, complete with pink hair and 
wild shirts. The Capulets are well dressed, if sleazy looking, 
mobster types. This scene is recognized by viewers as the 
thumb-biting scene. Seeing the warring families, dressed 
in modern clothes and pumping gas, become infuriated by 
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comments about thumb-biting adds a comical element to 
the otherwise serious disagreement. The boys carry guns 
rather than swords and fire wild shots at each other. 
Interestingly, the firearms are engraved with the words 
”Sword” or “Dagger” as if they were brand names. After 
the quarrel and the explosion of the gas station, the boys 
are taken to the police station and dealt with by Captain 
Prince, Chief of Police. He makes clear that any more 
skirmishes will be dealt with severely. 

That night Mercutio finds his best friend, the 
brooding loner Romeo, and shows him an invitation to a 
Capulet costume ball. Mercutio attends in full drag and 
gives Romeo a drug before the party. It is here that Romeo 
first sees Juliet through the glass of a fish tank. They fall 
instantly in love and are unaware of the other’s family 
ties. Juliet must dance with the extremely corny Paris, 
who she had been told has been considering her for his 
wife. Paris, played by Paul Rudd of “Clueless” fame, has 
been voted Time magazine’s bachelor of the year. During 
the dance Juliet’s eyes are fixated on Romeo, and after the 
dance they meet officially for the first time, falling even 
more deeply in love. After the ball, the couple meet for a 
rendezvous in the Capulet swimming pool and profess their 
undying love for each other. They agree to be secretly 
married. 

The next day a priest/botanist marries the lovers, 
and Juliet is whisked back to her estate by her 
understanding nurse. Romeo, Mercutio, and their friends 
are hanging out on the beach when a Capulet car 
approaches. Tybalt gets out, ready to fight Romeo for 
coming to the party. Romeo tries to make peace with 
Tybalt, but Tybalt won’t comply. He beats Romeo 
unmercifully until Mercutio gets involved. Because of 
Romeo’s unwillingness to kill Tybalt, Tybalt slashes 
Mercutio’s stomach with a piece of glass found on the 
beach. This wound is fatal to Mercutio, and Romeo’s 
flamboyant best friend perishes. Romeo goes crazy and 
tears out of the beach parking lot in a Montague car. He 
crashes into Tybalt’s car, sending Tybalt spilling onto the 
street. Ultimately Romeo shoots Tybalt in front of the 
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Capulet vaults. 

When news of Tybalt’s murder reaches Captain 
Prince, he banishes Romeo from Verona Beach. Romeo 
goes to live in a trailer in a dusty desert somewhere outside 
of the city limits. Meanwhile, Juliet’s father announces 
her marriage to the cover boy, Paris. Juliet rushes to the 
priest/botanist and asks his advice. He offers a drug from a 
plant that would make Juliet appear dead. After being 
placed in the vault, she would awaken feeling refreshed 
and then sneak off to live with Romeo. 

The priest sends word of Juliet’s mock death to 
Romeo in the form of overnight express mail, but the letter 
never reaches him. Instead, Romeo learns of Juliet’s death 
from a visiting Montague. He jumps into a car and drives 
to Verona Beach with plans to die next to his true love. 
Once inside the city limits, Romeo is chased by police in 
cars and a helicopter. He purchases poison from the back 
room of a store and runs to the Capulet tomb. He sees his 
love and downs the poison just as she awakens. Juliet 
watches her lover die and passionately shoots herself in 
the head with his gun. They remain side by side until 
found and removed by the police. 

I was interested in what people thought of the 
movie. Most teenagers entered the theater expecting a 
boring movie whose only saving grace would be seeing 
Leonardo DiCaprio and Claire Danes as the star-crossed 
lovers. The same people left thinking the movie was 
entertaining and exciting. Getting used to the language 
was difficult for many at first, but once accustomed to it, 
they found it added a great deal to the film. A few kids 
confessed to not fully understanding the play, but left the 
theater with a much more complete comprehension of the 
tragedy of young lives lost. 

Romeo and Juliet, no doubt, will be a success at the 
box office. With admired stars, fast-paced action, a great 
soundtrack, and flashy looking characters, most people 
will be willing to pay seven twenty-five for the show,. This 
reviewer highly recommends this movie of a classic drama 
with a well-trained cast and every bit as much excitement 
as the new Stallone movie. Emily Stevens 
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Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bruffee 


Sithan thy cruel maister so hath taxed 

His povre scholeres with swich hevynesse, 
And eek withouten noon pitee hath axed 
That they her wit applye and therto presse — 
Wherfor I preye Our Saviour hem to blesse — 
Ful longe tretyses for to endyten, 

Than hastow, leefe Mathew, swich noblesse 
As newe Tale after myn stil to wryten. 


O verray flour of Curiositee! 

O wondermoste of connyg Clevernesse! 
So hastow lerned wel aright, I see, 

To maken speles in gret sikernesse 
And holden by thy Tale stif intresse 
With riche fantasies invencioun, 
That I moot thee accorden in humblesse 
The palme for imaginacioun. 


Yit moot I eek avysen for thy sake, 

That somdel of thy Tale more or lesse 

Hath of our tonge swich libertees ytake 

As putten myn wayke heed in som distresse. 
Sauf myn owen courtesie and gentilesse, 

To speken of thy rimes | forbere; 

How that som thenke it sinne and wikkednesse 
To maken poésie in swich manere. 


L'envoy 
In wordes fewe and pleyn of hy sentence, 
Kenstow, Bruffee, right michel to expresse. 
Tak hede that thou causest noon offence 
In wrytyng rimes foul thurgh rekelnesse; 
Ne list nat so after newfanglednesse 
To recchen nat how clerkes olde endyten. 
But natheles, wistow ynogh, I gesse, 
As newe Tale after my stil to wryten. 


[Unique text, c. 1980. MS Harley-Davidson 883.] 
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These words are being 
written in the year 28 Elizabeth 
II — such, at least, is what it 
would be called if this were an 
act of Parliament or a decision 
in a case at law in one of Her 
Majesty's courts. Englishmen 
have used this manner of dating 
their most important documents 
from time immemorial, and it 
reflects their mental habit of 
using the reigns of their sover- 
eigns more than anything else to 
orient themselves in their na- 
tional history. This habit also 
accounts for the frequency with 
which a reader may encounter 
references to such things as 
"Henrician reforms," "Eliza- 
bethan drama," "Jacobean wood- 
carving," "Caroline divines," 


"Georgian houses," "Victorian 
attitudes," and "the Edwardian 
look" in men's clothing. Not eve- 
ry British monarch, of course, 
has given his name to an era, or 
had it turned into a proper ad- 
jective; the last one so honored 
is really George V (reigned 
1910-1936), who lent his name 
to the "Georgian poets," a group 
of young writers with certain 
stylistic similarities whose 
verse was published during the 
early years of his reign. 

At one time, of course, 
when English sovereigns had 
real power, their personalities 
actually did give a characteris- 
tic stamp to the culture and 
general tone, as well as to the 
politics, of the years during 
which they reigned. Their tal- 
ent for ruling or lack of it, their 
personal vices and virtues, their 
ideals and prejudices, their 
tastes and interests — all these 
exerted an enormous influence, 
opening up certain possibilities 
which would otherwise have re- 
mained closed, or precluding 
certain developments which 
would otherwise have taken 


place. For the whole span of the 
Middle Ages, certainly, the roy- 
al succession provides a very 
adequate framework according to 
which to organize one's knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
period. If the king had a strong 
character, practical wisdom, and 
the gifts of leadership, the 
country prospered and import- 
ant positive changes took place. 
Under the rule of those without 
the kingly virtues, the nation 
slid in the opposite direction, 
although from a democratic 
point of view some of the most 
disastrous reigns, such as that 
of King John, were precisely 
those during which the English 
constitution took some of its 
greatest forward strides. It 
would be worthwhile, therefore, 
to spend a little time on the 
succession of English kings from 
the conquest to the defeat and 
death of Richard III at the Battle 
of Bosworth Field in 1485, an 
event which has traditionally 
(and with good reason) be taken 
to mark the end of the medieval 
political order in England. 


William the Conqueror 
(1066-1087) 
had the excellent fortune to 
survive his victory at Senlac by 
more than twenty years. He had 
an unquestionable gift for gov- 
erning and, during that time, he 
accomplished things which, 
however oppressive they may 
have seemed to the conquered 
English, nonetheless approached 


very closely to the original ideal 
of feudal kingship. Even Wil- 
liam's manner of dying in 1087 
was of the sort that a man of his 
station would presumably have 
hoped for: not quietly in his 
bed, nor overcome in single 
combat or on field of battle, but 
roasted in his armor from the 
heat generated by the burning of 
a small city (Nantes, in Britta- 
ny) which he was punitively de- 
stroying after a successful 
siege. In other words, he died of 
his own success. 

Not so his second son 
and successor to the throne of 
England, 

William Rufus (1087- 
1100), 
whose life was ended rather ig- 
nominiously by an arrow 
launched from the bow of Sir 
Walter Tyrrell, one of his gen- 
tlemen companions, while they 
were hunting in New Forest. His 
untimely end was given out as an 
accident when it occurred, but 
William Rufus was by no means 
either a good man or a popular 
monarch: English folk-lore ins- 
ists that when the stock of the 
normal sorts of game was low on 
the royal estates, the king was 
not above hunting peasants in- 
stead of beasts. Since William 
had produced no legitimate 
heirs of his body, he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the Con- 
queror's third son, who reigned 
as 
Henry I (1100-1135). 

Closer to his father in endow- 
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ments and character, Henry 
eventually came into possession 
of the Duchy of Normandy, 
which had first passed to his 
eldest brother upon their fa- 
ther's death. Henry was a com- 
petent monarch and did much to 
correct the abuses of the pre- 
ceding reign. In the course of 
this, he called the first Parlia- 
ment, summoning to it only two 
estates, the lords "temporal" 
and "spiritual." When Henry 
one evening ate too many eels 
and died of indigestion after a 
long and prosperous reign, he 
was succeeded by his handsome 
and capable nephew, 

Stephen (1135-1154), 
the son of his sister Adela, who 
had married the Count of Blois. 
But in those days hereditary 
succession through a woman sel- 
dom went unchallenged, even by 
another woman. In this case the 
challenge was brought by Maud 
(or Matilda), Henry I's daughter, 
who had much earlier been mar- 
ried off to the German Emperor 
of the day. The Anglo-Norman 
baronage had a hard choice to 
make: did they want a king who 
inherited from a woman, or a 
woman who inherited from a 
king? A protracted, though in- 
termittent, war was fought bet- 
ween the two rival claimants and 
their bands of baronial support- 
ers, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, it ended in a kind of 
draw: Stephen was able to re- 
main on the throne of England 
until the end of his life, after 


which Maud's son by her second 
husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, would succeed 
him. 

Henry II (1154-1189), 
the beneficiary of this arrang- 
ment, remains a fascinating fig- 
ure and would have to be in- 
cluded on anyone's short list of 
the great monarchs of England. 
He had inherited all of the king- 
ly qualities of his grandfather 
and great-grandfather, and ad- 
ded to them great intelligence, 
an active interest in artistic and 
intellectual culture, and an 
enormous personal charm which 
gained him a few real friends as 
well as a great many flatterers. 
Unfortunately, he also added the 
famous "Angevin rage," a tend- 
ency to fall into violent fits of 
uncontrollable anger supposedly 
inherited from his father's an- 
cestors (who reputedly included 
the mermaid Melusina, fathered 
by a demon). When the rage was 
upon him, Henry II had a way of 
doing and saying things he later 
regretted, and it is for the tragic 
sequel to one of these incidents 
that he is best known to the or- 
dinary Englishman: the murder 
of Thomas a Becket, once his 
best friend and Lord Chancellor, 
then a very zealous Archbishop 
of Canterbury. They had known 
one another since their adoles- 
cence, when Henry was the heir 
apparent to King Stephen and 
Becket a bright young clerk from 
Cheapside, one of the poorer 
disticts of London which lived 
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up to its name. Henry had se- 
cured the primatial see for 
Becket, who was at the time of 
his nomination not even a priest, 
specifically because, in seeking 
to consolidate his government, 
he felt he needed a compliant 
bench of bishops. But Becket 
turned out to be one of those 
characters who perfectly fulfill 
the expectations of their as- 
signed role, whatever that role 
might be. As Chancellor and 
royal confidant he had been the 
most tireless and effective pro- 
moter of the king's interests; 
having become primate of the 
Church in England, he trans- 
formed himself into the most 
tireless and effective promoter 
of its interests, which did not 
coincide with those of the king. 
The issues at stake in 
the feud which grew up between 
the king and the archbishop had 
mainly to do with the exemption 
of the clergy from civil authori- 
ty, both in taxation and in 
criminal jurisdiction. A previ- 
ous impasse had resulted in 
Becket's going into exile in 
France and the Pope's placing 
Henry's realm under an inter- 
dict (an edict banning the cele- 
bration of Mass and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments — a 
sort of ecclesiatical strike). The 
quarrel was eventually patched 
up, with the king conceding 
nearly everything and a trium- 
phant Becket returning to Can- 
terbury. But the situation ran- 
kled Henry and threatened to 


break out once again into open 
hostility. Then one night the 
king was in his cups at a ban- 
quet and, falling into a fit of 
rage at the indiscrete mention of 
the archbishop's name, uttered 
the fateful words: "Who will rid 
me of this meddlesome priest?" 
Four of the king's retainers — 
Reginald Fitz Urse, William de 
Traci, Hugh de Morville, and 
Richard Brito — galloped off im- 
mediately to oblige, dreaming, 
perhaps, of enjoying the king's 
undying gratitude and of the ad- 
vantages this could bring them. 
They found the Archbishop just 
finishing the evening service in 
his cathedral on 29 December, 
1170. He was felled by one blow 
of a sword to his head, though 
further blows were added so that 
all four of the knights would 
share equally in responsibility 
for the assassination. The se- 
quel was not what they had an- 
ticipated. 

Professing that he had 
never intended his angry words 
to be taken literally, the king 
flew into a second rage, this 
time directed at the assassins, 
who were nonetheless given a 
chance, which they unhesitat- 
ingly took, to flee into exile in 
France. Henry, threatened with 
another interdict, undertook to 
do public penance for the crime, 
which included a flogging at the 
hands of the cathedral chapter 
before the doors of their church. 
Becket, on the other hand, who 
had not been popular as a live 
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archbishop, became a national 
hero as a dead one. Canonized in 
short order, his cult flourished 
immediately, miracles of healing 
were ascribed to his interces- 
sion, and his shrine in Canter- 
bury, immortalized as the desti- 
nation of the pilgrims in Chauc- 
er's Canterbury Tales, became a 
place of national pilgrimage un- 
til the Reformation put shrines 
out of fashion. 

It is unfortunate that so 
great a king should be remem- 
bered in popular consciousness 
for so great a misdeed, as well as 
for his stormy marriage to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, which 
ended with her taking the side 
their rebellious sons in 1173 
and with his practically impris- 
oning her in various royal cas- 
tles thereafter. But this famil- 
ial strife, depicted in the mod- 
ern English play The Lion in 
Winter, was at length composed 
in the eerie peace of the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, where the king 
and queen lie side by side in the 
choir under handsome effigies. 

His eldest son having 
predeceased him, Henry was 
succeeded by his second son, 
Richard "The Lionhearted" 

Pr 1o9-1199), 
whose subsequent fame, due 
mainly in modern times to the 
legends of Robin Hood and the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott — 
neither of them sources of great 
historical accuracy — seems lar- 
gely undeserved. Ironically, 
Richard's medieval popularity 


rested mainly on those very 
qualities which made him a me- 
diocre sovereign — his military 
prowess, his thirst for adven- 
ture, and his lack of taste for 
administrative detail. All of 
these found an outlet in the 
Third Crusade, which was 
marred by dissention among the 
Chrisitan leaders and was 
something less than an out- 
standing success. On the way 
home Richard was captured and 
held for ranson by the German 
emperor, possibly with the con- 
nivance of this brother Prince 
John, whom he had left behind 
as regent in England. Occupied 
with his adventures, Richard 
had married Princess Berengaria 
of Navarre, but fathered no 
children. Therefore, when he 
was struck down by a bolt from a 
crossbow at the siege of Chalus, 
he was succeeded by Henry II's 
fourth son, the former regent, 
John (1199-1216). 
The very traditions 
which inflated Richard I's repu- 
tation have necessarily sullied 
King John's. That he was per- 
fidious in his dealings with his 
brother seems beyond question, 
but some have defended him in 
this on the ground that he was 
only patriotically preserving 
the common good of the realm 
from the chaos it might have fal- 
len into because of his brother's 
ineptitude. The oppression that 
he is credited with in the Robin 
Hood legends may only have 
been a legitimate effort to col- 
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lect taxes and restore law and 
order to the countryside. Hard- 
er to justify is his likely com- 
plicity in the murder of the six- 
teen-year-old Prince Arthur of 
Brittany, the posthumous heir of 
Henry II's third son, Geoffrey. 
The boy's claim to throne was 
better than John's and he had 
been kept in close custody 
practically since infancy. Yet 
here, too, some historians have 
cited the extreme danger to 
which the peace of the realm 
would have been exposed had the 
crown passed to a mere lad who 
could be used by selfish and 
grasping barons as their pawn. 
It was, indeed, these 
very barons who caused John the 
greatest misfortune of his reign, 
a civil war which concluded with 
the extraction from him of cons- 
ent to Magna Cartain 1215. But 
it had also occasioned the loss of 
Normandy, and at one point 
John's fortunes had sunk so low 
that he signed on as a personal 
vassal of the Pope. Since Eng- 
lish history has for the past two 
hundred years been written and 
taught mainly from the Whig 
point of view, the document to 
which John was forced by the 
threat of further rebellion and 
ecclesiastical sanction to affix 
his Great Seal has been cel- 
ebrated as an epoch-making vic- 
tory for the forces of right and 
of "democracy." In fact, it was 
far from that, taken in its origi- 
nal historical context; rather, it 
was an expansion and guarantee 


of the privileges of the barons, 
and a weakening of the strong 
central monarchy under which 
England had prospered and the 
commons had been protected 
rather effectively from the de- 
pradations of their landlords. 
Later, it is true, the provisions 
of Magna Carta were so inter- 
preted as to extend them to the 
commons, and the customs and 
laws built upon the document 
did prepare the English better 
than any of their continental 
neighbors to make a success of 
parliamentary government and 
to secure their civil rights 
against the crown and its offic- 
ers. Tradition has it that John 
never recovered emotionally 
from the scene on Runnymede, so 
that, when his pack-train be- 
came mired in the muck of low 
tide in the Wash during a royal 
progress and sank irretrievably, 
he pined away "of grief," as one 
old Whiggish history has it, "for 
having lost his rich baggage." In 
any event, he died the next year, 
passing the burden of the crown 
to his eldest son, 
Henry III (1216-1272). 
Compared to the drub- 
bing his father has taken at the 
hands of the story-tellers, the 
third Henry has not come off too 
badly, perhaps because of his 
unquestionably high standard of 
personal morality, even though 
his policies veered wildly ac- 
cording to his whim and his fi- 
nances were a disaster. But he 
had come to the throne as a mere 
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boy of nine, at a time when the 
barons who had made his fa- 
ther's reign so difficult were 
once again in revolt and the fu- 
ture Louis VIII of France had 
joined with them to gain a 
foothold in the eastern part of 
the country. For this reason 
Henry had been crowned at 
Gloucester and made the ward of 
a pair of Italian Papal legates, 
while the government was con- 
ducted in his name at first by 
William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who put down the revolt 
of the barons within a year, and 
later by Hugh de Burgh, the 
Chief Justiciar, and Peter des 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester. 
Declared of age by the Pope in 
1223, Henry did not actually 
assume the reins of government 
until the start of 1227. Three 
years later he launched the first 
of several military fiascos, an 
attempt to regain the lands lost 
by his father in France. He re- 
peated this dismal performance 
twelve years afterwards, initiat- 
ing seventeen further years of 
intermittent and fruitless war 
with the French. By the middle 
of the 1250's the barons were 
once again in revolt and were 
able to force upon Henry the 
Provisions of Oxford in 1258, 
which in effect handed the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom over toa 
feudal oligarchy headed by Si- 
mon de Montfort, the very model 
of a medieval magnate and a kind 
of popular hero. The king even- 
tually reneged on his conces- 


sions; the barons, still led by de 
Montfort, defeated him at the 
Battle of Lewes, and he fell to 
the nadir of his fortunes. De 
Montfort ruled as a virtual dic- 
tator, although the king still 
wore the crown. Fortunately for 
the royal cause, Henry had 
somehow produced a brilliant 
son who settled accounts with 
the barons and, from about 
1265, functioned as king in all 
but title for the remainder of 
his father's life. Finally, upon 
Henry's death on 16 November, 
1272, at the age of 63, the char- 
ade was over, and this son, who 
reigned as 
Edward | (1272-1307), 

ascended the throne and became 
the king of England in name as 
well as in fact. 

From the perspective of a 
royalist, Edward was exactly the 
sort of king the country needed, 
and he had arrived on the scene 
none too soon. Another reign 
like the previous two, and there 
might have no longer been a 
monarchy in England worth in- 
heriting. But the nation was 
sick of the barons, de Montfort 
had gone from the scene, and the 
time was ripe for strong leader- 
ship, which, it turned out, Ed- 
ward could provide as no one 
had since his Angevin great- 
grandfather. He called frequent 
parliaments and knew how to use 
them to his advantage in raising 
revenues and rallying the nation 
around his policies. Having 
thus stabilized conditions in 
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England during the early years 
of his reign by a skillful blend 
of decisive force and judicious 
compromise, he could direct his 
attention to his border, first in 
the southwest, later in the 
north. In the years between 
1277 and 1284 Edward accom- 
plished the subjugation of the 
greater part of the principality 
of Wales. After returning in 
1289 from a successful effort to 
straighten out the disorderly 
affairs of the English crown's 
remaining possessions in 
France, Edward embarked upon a 
life-long campaign to enrich 
that crown through the annexa- 
tion to it of the hitherto inde- 
pendent kingdom of Scotland. 
Edward invaded and conquered 
Scotland three times, in 1296, 
1298, and 1305, but the Scots 
lords were not about to accept 
his suzerainty under any condi- 
tions, and they rose in revolt 
again the next year under Robert 
the Bruce. Edward, now 68, 
marched north in person at the 
head of his army, but the cam- 
paign overtaxed his failing 
strength and he died enroute 
near Carlisle. He was succeed- 
ed by his the only surviving son 
of his first marriage, the first 
heir to the throne of England to 
have borne the title "Prince of 
Wales," 
Edward II (1307- 1327). 
According to contempo- 
rary witnesses, this second Ed- 
ward since the Conquest (the 
Confessor, being an Anglo-Saxon 


king, was never numbered in the 
succession) looked remarkably 
like this father, but was non- 
etheless not half the man his fa- 
ther was — indeed, may not have - 
been half a man at all. His first 
acts after his father's death 
were to call off the war on Sco- 
tland and to recall his close 
friend, Sir Piers Gaveston, who 
had been exiled by Edward 1 asa 
corrupting influence on his son. 
Thereafter the new king devoted 
himself mainly to the pursuit of 
amusement in the company of a 
retinue of male favorites with 
Gaveston at their head. In 1308 
a political marriage was ar- 
ranged with Isabella of France, 
daughter of King Philip the Fair, 
and in time she bore him the 
first of their four children, the 
prince who would succeed him. 
But suspicions concerning the 
orientation of Edward II's sexu- 
ality had begun even before he 
became king, were vigorously 
promoted by his enemies, and 
have persisted ever since, des- 
pite the debunking efforts of 
generations of historians, many 
of whom insist that the innuen- 
does leveled against him during 
his lifetime were politically 
motivated slanders. 

Whatever the truth may 
be, his choice of wife was unfor- 
tunate: Isabella turned out to be 
one of the great she-wolves of 
her own or any other age. She 
sided against Edward in his 
conflict with the barons, one of 
whom, Roger Mortimer, she 
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eventually took as her lover. In 
the course of this conflict, Hen- 
ry Ill's experiences with the 
barons were repeated, but Ed- 
ward had bred no young cham- 
pion to come to his rescue. In- 
termittently throughout his 
reign after 1312 and incresingly 
toward its end, Edward found 
himself fighting both for his 
own life and that of the mon- 
archy as he had inherited it. 
Finally, beset by enemies on all 
sides, including an army led by 
his wife and his young heir 
(only 14 at the time), the king 
was captured after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape by sea 
and imprisoned, first at Kenil- 
worth and later at Berkeley Cas- 
tle. A parliament summoned by 
the victors in January, 1327, 
met at Westminster to depose 
him in favor of his eldest son, 
and the minions of the Mortim- 
ers who had him in custody, 
having failed to kill him with 
- mistreatment and neglect, final- 
ly resorted to an especially bar- 
barous form of murder on 21 
September. 

But history is full of 
ironies. After being refused 
burial in several places, the 
body of the deposed monarch 
was finally accepted as an act of 
pity by the monks of the abbey 
(now the cathedral) at Glou- 
cester and interred under the 
floor of their choir. Within a 
couple years a few of the devout 
began to pray at the tomb and 
miracles were reported. Even- 


tually his son and successor 
built him a magnificent tomb. 
This drew even more pilgrims, 
and the monks were rewarded 
for their charity by being able 
to do flourishing business from 
the cult. Although Edward Il] 
was never seriously proposed 
for canonization, he did thus 
posthumously regain the first 
thing of which his enemies had 
sought to deprive him: his repu- 
tation and the honor of his sub- 
jects. Although the intentions 
of at least some of those who 
played a part in the deposition 
of Edward II may have been hon- 
orable, they had taken a step 
which was to have fateful conse- 
quences for their country. By 
violating perhaps the strongest 
societal taboo of the Middle 
Ages — the notion that the per- 
son of an annointed sovereign 
was sacrosanct — they had estab- 
lished a precedent which would 
make similar violations more 
thinkable in the future. Before 
the fourteenth century was over, 
a similar fate would overtake 
Edward's great-grandchild, and 
in the course of the fifteenth 
century three more English 
kings, all descended from him, 
would also die violently at the 
hands of their unruly and ambi- 
tious subjects. What took place 
in 1327 was, therefore, the be- 
ginning of the end of the me- 
dieval monarchy. 
Edward III (1327-1377), 

the young lad who was forced to 
succeed his father under such 
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untoward circumstances, turned 
out to be of such a kingly nature 
that he was able to forestall the 
decline of the monarchy which 
his father's fate had set in train. 
Indeed, fate had ordained for 
him a superabundance of those 
goods for which every monarch 
prays: long life, several capable 
and healthy sons, an eventful 
and generally prospersous 
reign, good relations with his 
barons, and great popularity 
among his people. Yet the same 
historic irony which would 
transform his father from a des- 
pised outcast into a hero of the 
popular imagination would 
gradually transform his own ap- 
parent blessings into a curse for 
his nation. 

Edward looked the part 
of a king: tall, handsome, athle- 
tic, gifted with what had become 
recognizable as the Plantagenet 
physique, he soon came to pos- 
sess every chivalric virtue and 
accomplishment. Wisely 
matched with Countess Philippa 
of Hainault, he was a gentle and 
dutiful father who took care not 
to commit toward his sons the 
neglectful mistakes of his own 
father's relationship to him; and 
his sons, all five of them who 
survived into adulthood, repaid 
him with loyal and devoted 
service. As his reign advanced 
prosperously and the prestige of 
his court rose both in England 
and throughout Europe (in 1348 
he rejected an offer of election 
as Holy Roman Emperor), Edward 


fancied himself the new King 
Arthur and cultivated the ritual 
and romance of chivalry as no 
English king had ever done be- 
fore. And yet, just under the 
brilliant surface of Edward's 
reign, we can sense something 
dreadfully wrong: the Hundred 
Years' War is begun with an 
empty claim and an impudent 
jest; a great order of chivalry is 
founded upon a trivial incident; 
the flower of English knighthood 
hire themselves out as mercena- 
ries or turn to brigandage on the 
contintent; the beloved and 
rightful king of France, known 
to his subjects as John the Good, 
spends most of his life a hostage 
in England; and Edward himself, 
the model father of twelve 
children, turns in his late mid- 
dle age to the comforts of a mis- 
tress to whose wishes he 
becomes wholly subservient. 
Whether he did it con- 
sciously or not, Edward drained 
the violence out of English po- 
litics by redirecting it to the 
continent. The ruling class, af- 
ter all, held its titles and its 
power by virtue of their prowess 
on the field of battle and in re- 
turn for military service. In 
early feudal times this had been 
of benefit to the good order of 
society, but with the growth of a 
centralized monarchy and the 
gradual unification of the coun- 
try, the presence of a vigorous 
military aristocracy had begun 
to constitute more of a domestic 
menace. The Crusades had ear- 
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lier provided a safety-valve for 
the restless energies of this 
warrior class; but by the mid- 
fourteenth century the Crusades 
were no longer a serious enter- 
prise, and the reigns of Henry 
III and Edward II had given a 
chilling example of what an un- 
deremployed baronage would do 
to keep itself busy. Under the 
conditions which he had created, 
all of Edward's sons grew up to 
be first-rate warriors, and his 
eldest, Edward the Black Prince, 
is credited by many with being 
the best European general of his 
day. But the king's long life 
created complications. The 
Black Prince, exhausted by his 
campaigning, returned to Eng- 
land from his foregin adventures 
in 1371, his health broken and 
his revenues so exhausted that 
he actually resigned the title 
"Prince of Wales" because he 
could no longer afford to main- 
tain the style which it demand- 
ed. Meanwhile, dissention had 
broken out among the king's 
many sons who, in spite of their 
unwavering loyalty to him, had 
begun to find it difficult to get 
along among themselves. John of 
Gaunt, in particular, the third 
in seniority, had become a power 
to reckon with in politics, and, 
by a judicious marriage to the 
Countess Blanche, sole heiress 
of Henry, the old Earl of Lan- 
caster, Gaunt had also become 
the wealthiest man in England. 
But his wealth and influence had 
excited his brothers’ envy, and 


the Black Prince died in 1376 in 
the very act of leading the oppo- 
sition to Gaunts' interests in the 
so-called "Good Parliament." 
When Edward III himself died in 
1377, therefore, the crown once 
again passed to a child, the 
Black Prince's only son, Richard 
of Bordeaux, who came to the 
throne under the regency of his 
uncles as 
Richard II (1377-1399). 
The generally current 
notions of Richard and the kings 
who succeeded him until the end 
of the Middle Ages have been 
largely determined by the his- 
tory plays of Shakespeare, which 
were in turn based upon several 
popular chronicles and histories 
cooked up by writers with a 
vested interest in promoting the 
legitimacy of the House of Lan- 
caster. Naturally, the picture of 
Richard's character and reign so 
derived is hardly objective. 
Having found himself king as an 
unprepared boy of barely ten, he 
really seems to have struggled, 
throughout most of his life, to 
live up to the obligations of his 
office and to secure the good of 
his country according to his 
best lights. But his grandfather 
had bequeathed him a complex 
tangle of problems along with an 
oversupply of powerful rela- 
tives, many of them all too eager 
to relieve him of the burden of 
solving these problems himself. 
While the threat to the 
stability of the kingdom from 
the lower nobility was unques- 
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tionably less than it had been a 
hundred years earlier, it had 
been replaced by the threat from 
the numerous members of the 
royal family itself. In addition, 
two entirely new factors had en- 
tered the political equation: the 
rapidly rising middle class and 
a recently created "proletariat" 
of uprooted peasants. The latter 
had been turned out of the tra- 
ditional forms of agriculture by 
the rapid conversion of arable 
land to pasturage in order to 
supply the wool trade and had in 
many cases been drawn to the 
cities, especially London, by the 
growth of manufacturing and 
commerce. The first of these 
groups, composed of contry gen- 
tlemen and burgesses of sub- 
stance, had for the most part 
formed strong connections with 
the court party of John of Gaunt. 
It made its power felt mainly 
through Parliament, to which it 
had been summoned regularly as 
a separate "estate" since 1322 
and in which it had enjoyed the 
right to pass on every act since 
the middle of the previous reign. 
The second of these groups, poor 
and disenfranchised, made its 
power felt mainly in the streets. 
Already this element had boiled 
over into violence on the conti- 
nent, for example in the Paris 
"Jacquerie” of 1358, in the re- 
volt of the "Ciompi" at Florence 
in 1378, and in the long sim- 
mering unrest within the cities 
of the low countries which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the 


Count of Flanders. It is not sur- 
pising, then, that Richard's 
reign was not far advanced be- 
fore the new threat from this 
volatile segment of late medieval 
society made itself very power- 
fully felt in the peasant's revolt 
of 1381 known as "Wat Tyler's 
Rebellion." With 20,000 peas- 
ants in a nasty mood encamped 
just outside of London and 
threatening to overrun the city, 
the young king handled himself 
well. He listened to their 
grievances, calmed them, and 
even managed to have them ac- 
cept him as their leader after 
Wat Tyler was treacherously 
slain before their eyes. But 
with the peculiar alliance of the 
burghers and the Lancastrian 
party he had far less luck. 
Richard did not maintain the 
high standards he had set for 
himself in his first independent 
acts aS a sovereign, and with 
time he became more and more 
impulsive and vacilating in his 
policy, more influenced by fa- 
vorites and flatterers, more con- 
vinced of an ideal of kingship 
which was for all practical pur- 
poses absolutist. 

All the while John of 
Gaunt, who would have made a 
far better king, made himself 
instead the captain of the loyal 
opposition. And however much 
it was an opposition, it was, as 
long as Gaunt himself was at its 
head, loyal, for he maintained 
his feudal sense of honor, and 
Richard, even at his worst, was 
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no Edward IJ. But Gaunt's eldest 
son, Henry Bollingbroke, Earl of 
Hereford, proved not to be quite 
so old-fashioned. Exiled by 
Richard to resolve a quarrel he 
had picked with Thomas Mow- 
bray, a royal favorite, he re- 
turned with an army shortly af- 
ter his father's death, when 
Richard, contrary to pledges he 
had given, confiscated the Lan- 
castrian estates for the Crown. 
Henry, whose ambition may not 
have reached so high when he 
first landed in his homeland, 
ended by driving Richard from 
the throne and forcing him into 
a humiliating abdication in the 
Tower of London on 30 Septem- 
ber, 1399. Thereupon, "by or- 
der of Parliament," Richard was 
kept in close confinement, first 
in the Tower, then at Pontefract 
Castle, where he died under 
Suspicious circumstances early 
in 1400. 

Henry IV (1399-1413), 
whose tomb effigy in Canterbury 
Cathedral gives the impression 
of a dour and determined man, 
had thus come to the throne by 
the most questionable means; 
and yet, unlike the seventh of 
his name eighty-six years later, 
his hereditary right, once he 
had rid himself of Richard, was 
impeccable. He was the eldest 
son of Edward III's next eldest 
son, and even if Richard I] had 
died in a hunting accident, the 
throne would have been Henry's 
in any case. Nevertheless, the 
fact of his coup d'état casta 


shadow over the rule of that 
branch of the Plantagenet line 
which would be known after him 
as the "House of Lancaster," and 
from that shadow they never en- 
tirely emerged. If history has 
tended to remember them more 
kindly than the two kings of the 
rival branch descended from 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of 
York, it is partly because Henry 
IV and his son showed real com- 
petence as rulers, and partly 
because the Tudor historians 
were inclined to boost their 
reputations at the expense of the 
Yorkists'. Although the men of 
the period were loathe to ac- 
knowledge it openly, they were 
entering an age in which wise 
policy, good generalship, and a 
certain lack of scruple were 
more important to securing and 
keeping a crown than hereditary 
right. 

In general, Henry met 
the challanges confronting him 
during his reign with great suc- 
cess. It took him until 1408 to 
do it, but by then he had settled 
the score with Scotland by cap- 
turing the heir to its throne, the 
future James I, and placing him 
in genteel confinement; he had 
put down the last major revolt of 
his reign by executing its lead- 
ers, including Scrope, the Arch- 
bishop of York; and he had rees- 
tablished English control of 
Wales by crushing the endemic 
uprising led by Owen Glendow- 
er. Stricken with chronic ill- 
ness from as early as 1405 (a 
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misfortune popularly interpret- 
ed as divine retribution for the 
beheading of an annointed 
archbishop), the later years of 
his reign were also marred by 
his quarrel with his heir, whose 
image as Shakespeare's "bluff 
Prince Hal" has been so clearly 
etched into the minds of Eng- 
lish-speaking people over the 
centuries. By the time Henry 
IV died of apoplexy in March of 
1413, there was enough blood on 
his hands to turn the breach 
with his son to the latter's po- 
litical advantage when he suc- 
ceeded his father as 
Henry V (1413-1422). 

Prince Hal was carried to his 
coronation on a wave of what 
would today be called "favorable 
public opinion," and his gift for 
public relations would have 
done any modern politician 
proud. From the beginning he 
let it be known that, in domestic 
affairs, bygones would be by- 
gones: he had the bones of 
Richard II, who had been hastily 
and unceremoniously buried at 
King's Langley, reinterred in 
Westminster Abbey with the 
pomp due his royal station; he 
dealt well with his father's min- 
isters and quickly brought most 
of them around to seeing the 
merits of his own policies; those 
who had fallen into disfavor and 
been deprived of titles and 
property in the previous reign 
found these quietly restored by 
the new king over the course of 
time. From the very beginning, 


therefore, Henry V showed an 
aptitiude for kingship which 
was the product both of his wise 
upbringing at the hands of a 
stern father and of the distance 
he had gained on his father's 
policies in the period of his 
relative alienation from the old 
king's good graces. Further- 
more, as a young man of twenty- 
six, he came to power at exactly 
the right age: young enough to 
avoid the overripeness which of- 
ten resulted from being too long 
an heir apparent, yet not so 
young as to be unsteady, willful, 
or brash. 

After easily putting 
down, within two years of his 
accession, a minor rebellion 
based on grievances left over 
from 1405, Henry for the rest of 
his years enjoyed undisturbed 
domestic tranquility, leaving 
him a free hand to pursue his 
confident and aggressive foreign 
policy. This involved, first, a 
renewal of the war with France, 
which opened propitiously with 
the great victory at Agincourt in 
1415. Henry took two years to 
consolidate his gains, then went 
on the offensive again on a 
broader front in 1417. This 
campaign and the associated di- 
plomacy, which adroitly pitted 
the grandest nobles of France 
against one another, isolated the 
shakey French monarchy in its 
Parisian stronghold, and culmi- 
nated in the fall of Rouen in 
January of 1419. By late sum- 
mer the English army was sSit- 
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ting outside the walls of Paris, 
and negotiations with the king of 
France had begun. From them 
emerged the Treaty of Troyes, 
granting Henry V everything he 
could have hoped for, including 
the hand of the French princess 
Catherine in marriage, recogni- 
tion as regent of France, and the 
promise of eventual succession 
to the French throne. He was 
now the most pretigious monarch 
in Europe, and as such he joined 
with the Emperor Sigismund in 
imposing an end to the Great 
Schism of the Church through 
the forced resignation of all ri- 
val claimants to the papal tiara 
and the fresh election of Pope 
Martin V. His lifelong dream 
had been to reconquer the Holy 
Land for Christendom, so that 
even before his defeat of the 
French he had sent agents to 
gather information about the 
situation in Palestine. 

But not all the French 
were willing to accept the terms 
of the Treaty of Troyes; as soon 
as Henry had left their country 
to be in England for the birth of 
his first child, an English army 
under the command of his 
brother Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, was attacked and de- 
feated. Immediately after 
Catherine of Valois had deliv- 
ered his son and heir, therefore, 
Henry was back beseiging 
Meaux, a city in northern 
France. The siege dragged on for 
months, allowing the rigors of 
the winter encampment to un- 


dermine the king's health, which 
continued to deteriorate rapidly 
during the spring and summer. 
England lost its most popular 
and promising monarch on 3 
August, 1422, at the relatively 
early age of 34. 

The death of Henry V, 
who had gained domestic peace 
and foreign domination almost 
solely by force of his extraordi- 
nary personality, could have 
spelled immediate calamity for 
his country. But the loyalty and 
competence of his brothers and 
the mood of nationalism gener- 
ated by his successes allowed 
the proclamation of his infant 
son, 

Henry VI (1422-1471), 
to pass without opposition, and 
the regency set up under the 
Earl of Warwick and his uncles 
the dukes of Bedford and Glou- 
cester at first functioned well. 
The death of his grandfather, 
Charles VI of France, made Hen- 
ry VI king of France also, with 
Bedford taking effective charge 
of that realm in his name. The 
child was carefully schooled for 
kingship under Warwick's tute- 
lage, and was brought to occupy 
the king's place in Parliament 
even as a two-year-old. His 
English coronation took place 
almost as soon as his neck was 
strong enough to support the 
weight of the crown, on 6 No- 
vember, 1429, and two years 
later he was taken over to Paris 
to be crowned as king of France. 
When the eleven-year-old king 
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returned to London the next 
year, he was greeted by an elab- 
Orate pageant commissioned 
from the pen of that indefatiga- 
ble poet-monk, John Lydgate. 
All might then have been well, 
except that the duke of Bedford 
died prematurely in France in 
1435; the earl of Warwick, who 
went over to replace him in com- 
mand there, was himself dead 
four years later; and the duke of 
Gloucester, restless and ambi- 
tious, made trouble wherever he 
went, stirring up dissention at 
home and losing a great deal of 
France through ill-conceived 
military adventures. 
Throughout all this the 
boy-king, despite his carefully 
staged public appearances, was 
leading a sheltered life and de- 
veloping a neurotically pious 
and otherworldly character. As 
he gradually tried to assume 
charge of his own affairs in the 
years around 1440, it became 
evident that he was ill-adapted 
to the effective performance of 
his role. Surrounded mainly 
now with elderly or incompetent 
advisors, he staked out a number 
of positions on questions of 
policy that exposed his idealism 
and naivité but did nothing to 
gain him respect or support. 
The war in France, although it 
had been going badly for the 
English since their defeat at the 
hands of Jeanne d'Arc before 
Orleans, was still enthusiasti- 
cally supported by the majority 
of Englishmen; Henry was all for 


peace. The war was eating up 
revenues faster than they could 
be raised, but Henry was loathe 
to ask for further subsidies 
from Parliament. His choice of 
the tactless Earl of Suffolk as 
his chief minister turned out to 
be disastrously unpopular with 
the commons, whose growing un- 
rest broke out in the incidents 
known as "Jack Cade's Rebel- 
lion." 

In 1445 Suffolk had ar- 
ranged the marriage of the king 
to Margaret of Anjou; she soon 
emerged as a far stronger and 
more competent person than her 
husband. In the meantime the 
power of Richard, duke of York, 
who had become first in line for 
the throne upon the death of the 
last of Henry's uncles, was 
growing steadily. Seven years 
after Henry and Margaret had 
been married, they had still to 
produce any children, and since 
the husband's otherworldliness 
was taken by some for sanctity, 
the reason invoked four centu- 
ries earlier to explain the Con- 
fessor's childlessness was re- 
vived to account for Henry's. 
This circumstance could only 
have fed York's dreams of a high 
destiny for himself and his line, 
while at the same time convinc- 
ing him that he could afford to 
bide his time. But the situation 
changed drastically in 1453, as 
the king slid into the first of his 
intermittent bouts of insanity 
just as Margaret was presenting 
him with a healthy baby boy. 
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These developments jolted the 
duke into a spate of political ac- 
tivity which resulted in his be- 
coming "protector" — regent, in 
effect — for the duration of Hen- 
ry's insanity, which he must 
have presumed would be perma- 
nent. Under this title York 
ruled the realm for a full year, 
only to be turned out when, 
first, Henry regained his wits, 
and then, in consequence, his 
wife and her favorite Edmund 
Beaufort, created duke of Somer- 
set, regained their ascendancy. 
This was too much for Richard of 
York, and he stormed off to or- 
ganize an Opposition strong 
enough to restore himself to 
power. 

The sequel was perhaps 
inevitable: open armed conflict. 
The "Wars of the Roses" had be- 
gun. On the one side, wearing a 
red rose as their badge, were 
ranged the supporters of poor, 
confused Henry VI and his wife 
and son; on the other, support- 
ers of the Duke of York, who 
wore the white rose-en-soleil (a 
rose set in the middle of a 
sunburst). The first serious 
battle of this conflict took place 
on 2 May, 1455, at St. Albans 
and ended in the death of 
Somerset and the victory of the 
Yorkists. It is doubtful that at 
this stage Richard of York aimed 
at the outright overthrow of the 
king and the assumption of the 
royal title himself. As a man 
who hoped eventually that either 
he or his descendants would oc- 


cupy the throne by hereditary 
right, he may have thought ex- 
actly what Shakespeare put into 
the mind of Macbeth before his 
overthrow of Duncan: 
. .. But in these cases 
We still have judgement here; 
that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, be 
ing taught, return 
To plague th'inventor: this 
even-handed justice 
Commends th'ingredients of 
our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. ... 
(1, vii: 7-12.) 
In the event, King Henry, who 
had been captured in the rout, 
was released, and a make-shift 
peace was arranged and endured 
for four years during which the 
realm was, for all practical pur- 
poses, without a government. 
This condition was intolerable 
in the long run, so the war broke 
out again in 1459. The Yorkists 
quickly won another victory, 
which, however, they were not in 
a position to exploit. 

The next year battle was 
joined yet again at Northampton, 
and ended with the king's fall- 
ing into the hands of his ene- 
mies for a second time. Richard 
of York now pressed his de- 
mands a step further: Henry 
must revoke the hereditary 
rights of his own son in favor of 
York and his sons. But in the 
weeks of negotiations around 
this issue, the Lancastrians had 
a chance to rally their forces 
and challenge the outcome of the 
previous battle. York marched 
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off with half his forces to meet 
his opponents in the north, 
while his heir, Edward, Earl of 
March, took the other half of the 
army westward. The wearers of 
the Red Rose were waiting for 
Richard at Wakefield and won 
their first important victory, 
leaving the duke of York dead on 
the field. They then took their 
way south, where they defeated a 
second Yorkist army at St. Al- 
bans and rescued Henry from 
his captors. 

Meanwhile Edward, now 
himself the duke of York, had 
augmented his army in the 
course of marching west; when 
he finally met the Lancastrian 
earl of Pembroke at a place 
called Mortiner's Cross, near 
Leominster, he able to admin- 
ister a crushing defeat. After 
the battle something happened 
which was new and frightening, 
but which would be repeated in 
the wake of several battles 
thereafter: the local population, 
which was perceived to favor the 
Lancastrian cause, was indis- 
criminately massacred by the 
victorious Yorkists; the ca- 
putred soldiers of the losing 
side, even those of noble station, 
were summarily beheaded as 
traitors. For Edward had cast 
off the scruples of his father 
and now proclaimed himself 
king of England; those who op- 
posed him were, therefore, 
guilty of high treason. Having 
entered and taken possession of 
London, Edward received the 


submission of the commons 
gathered at Clerkenwell, was 
confirmed as king by a council 
of his own choosing, and dated 
the start of his reign from 4 
March, 1461. It remained only 
to seal all these acts with the 
blood or the assent of Henry, 
and for this one more decisive 
victory was required. The op- 
portunity came within a few 
weeks at the Battle of Towton, 
where the Lancastrian army was 
utterly destroyed. But the 
Yorkists did not get all they had 
wanted: Henry, his queen, and 
their son all escaped into the 
northland and would return to 
trouble Edward's dreams. For 
the time, though, England hada 
new king, the first of the House 
of York, 
Edward IV (1461-70; 
71-83). 

King or usurper, Edward 
began under the tutelage of his 
uncle, Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick ("the Kingmaker"), to 
organize his rule. At this time 
he was barely twenty, unmar- 
ried, and inexperienced in any- 
thing but war. The Nevilles, 
therefore, were essential to him; 
but as time wore on he found 
them increasingly vexing and 
began to strike out in policy di- 
rections of his own. He was soon 
to discover that there was only 
so far Warwick and his party 
were prepared to allow him to 
go. 

In 1464, Henry VI and 
his queen, who had taken refuge 
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in Scotland, reappeared in the 
north of England with an army. 
Warwick took the king's forces 
north to meet them, but the king 
himself was strangely unavail- 
able to lead his troops or to 
share in their triumph at Hex- 
ham on 15 May. The reason for 
this absence was soon disclosed 
— he had been away contracting a 
clandestine marriage with Eliz- 
abeth Woodville, a widow with 
an ambitious father, Lord Riv- 
ers. This was not the kind of 
match Warwick had had in mind 
for the young king, both because 
he suspected Rivers of coveting a 
position in national affairs very 
similar to his own and because 
he felt that the parvenu House 
of York required the prestige of 
a connection with the French 
royal house to bolster its ap- 
pearance of legitimacy. He let 
this be known in very clear 
terms, though for the moment he 
could do nothing about it, 
hoarding up vengeance for a lat- 
er day. Edward, for his part, 
made the situation worse by 
showering honors and favors on 
his in-laws: Rivers was made 
Lord Treasurer, new peerages 
were handed round, and advan- 
tageous marriages were arranged 
for the queen's brothers and 
sisters. Next he crossed War- 
wick in the field of foreign af- 
fairs, favoring an alliance with 
Burgundy rather than the 
French alliance which Warwick 
still supported in spite of the 
unhappy surprise of the mar- 


riage; some alliances, after all, 
could still be enacted on parch- 
ment rather than linen. 

For five years, Warwick 
bided his time and watched Ed- 
ward's support erode, even 
within his own family. Finally 
it became evident to the King- 
maker that George, duke of 
Clarence, the king's own broth- 
er, whether from envy or honest 
political convictions, was ready 
to join him in a coup, not so 
much against Edward, as against 
the Woodvilles. Accordingly, 
they took up arms in 1469, 
gained custody of the king's 
person, and had Lord Rivers be- 
headed on trumped-up charges. 
At last they had the king in 
their power, and he was forced 
to do things their way. But this 
triumph was short-lived. When 
a minor Lancastrian revolt was 
put down in Lincolnshire six 
months later, the ring-leader, 
Sir Robert Welles, made state- 
ments during his interrogation 
which implicated Warwick and 
Clarence both. Whether true or 
not, these allegations swung 
Yorkist opinion against them 
and they fled together to France 
for fear of their lives. The king 
was once again his own man and 
did not expect to hear from his 
erstwhile masters for a long 
time. Warwick and his faction 
then did exactly that of which 
they had been accused: they 
went over to the Lancastrians. 
In September they reentered the 
country with an army, drove Ed- 
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ward IV himself into exile in 
Holland, and permitted restora- 
tion the hapless Henry VI, who 
had been languishing as a pris- 
oner in the Tower of London 
since about a year after Hexham. 

But Edward had resourc- 
es of his own, including a family 
connection to Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who was per- 
suaded in time to loan him some 
money for mercenaries. With 
these he and his brother Richard 
landed at Ravenspur near the 
Port of Hull] on 14 March, 1471, 
and headed directly for London, 
where the citizens, disgusted 
with the transparent charade of 
the now completely addled Hen- 
ry reigning as Warwick's pup- 
pet, open the gates on 11 April 
and welcomed him back. Three 
days later, his ranks swelled by 
fresh recruits, he marched out 
to defeat the Kingmaker at Barn- 
et, then turned his forces west 
and smashed a Lancastrian army 
at Tewkesbury on 4 May. After 
the battle the by now predict- 
able massacres took place, and 
this time the victims included 
Henry IV's only son and heir, 
whom tradition holds was cut 
down by Edward IV himself. 
Henry IV was captured and dis- 
patched elsewhere by Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, who would 
someday himself suffer a simi- 
lar fate. A month and a half af- 
ter his return, Edward IV was 
again king of England and was to 
remain such until his death 
(supposedly as a result of over- 


eating) in his palace at West- 
minster, 9 April, 1483. 

Though he wore the tra- 
ditional regalia and bore the 
traditional! titles of the medieval 
monarchy, Edward IV was in re- 
ality not a medieval monarch at 
all but a Renaissnace prince af- 
ter the Italian model. Even at 
its best, the medieval monarchy 
had difficulty smoothly adjust- 
ing to a royal minority. Given 
the undermining of the princi- 
ple of legitimacy in which Ed- 
ward IV himself had lately 
played no small part, the un- 
troubled succession of his thir- 
teen-year-old son, who has be- 
come known to history as 

Edward V, 
was unlikely from the start, and 
was made even more unlikely by 
the powerful ambition of his un- 
cle, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
had been named his guardian 
and regent in his father's last 
will. The boy-king, along with 
the maternal relatives accompa- 
nying him, was intercepted on 
his progress to London, brought 
to London to be lodged in the 
Tower, and made the virtual 
prisoner of his uncle, who post- 
poned his coronation date from 9 
April to 22 June. During this 
interval, Gloucester assembled 
evidence of an alleged solemn 
betrothal secretly entered into 
by his Edward IV with Lady 
Eleanor Butler before his mar- 
riage to his queen. Such a con- 
tract would, had it been actual, 
have invalidated his marriage to 
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Elizabeth Woodville and ren- 
dered its issue illegitimate, 
thereby incapable of inheriting. 
Gloucester accurately sensed 
that his actions in taking physi- 
cal custody of his uncrowned 
nephew, his postponement of the 
coronation, and his attempt to 
question the validity of his 
brother's marriage were being 
accepted by a broad segment of 
those whose political opinions 
could make a difference to the 
outcome of his efforts. On June 
16 he gained custody of Edward 
IV's younger son, Richard, and 
sent him to keep his older 
brother company in the Tower of 
London. Once again Gloucester 
postponed his nephew's corona- 
tion, this time to November 2. 
Thereafter events moved very 
swiftly: the legitimacy of the 
imprisoned princes was public- 
ly denounced on 22 June; the 
powerful duke of Buckingham 
proclaimed his support of Glou- 
cester's right to the succession 
two days later; a meeting of the 
lords and commons declared the 
deceased king's marriage invalid 
on the twenty-fifth. Offered the 
crown the very next day, the 
Duke of Gloucester became 
Richard III. 

Since the right of succession had 
been legally denied to the two 
princes in the Tower, public 
opinion began to favor their re- 
lease; but when Richard was 
asked to produce them, he could 
only anwer that both of them had 
already died of natural causes. 


Although this account of their 
fate seemed too convenient to be 
true, the renewal of the struggle 
with the Lancastrians which 
amost immediately followed suf- 
ficiently distracted the national 
attention to prevent any effec- 
tive investigation of the truth. 
Thomas More's life of Richard 
III, which later became the basis 
of Shakespeare's play, claimed 
that they had been smothered in 
their sleep by Sir James Tyrell 
on Richard's orders and buried 
under a staircase. But this ver- 
sion of events has been doubted 
as a piece of Tudor propaganda 
despite the discovery of the 
bones of two boys of approx- 
imately the right age in the 
course of structural work done 
on the Tower in 1674. Examina- 
tion of the remains by modern 
forensic specialists has served 
only to strengthen the case for 
accepting More's account. 

The right of the duke of 
Gloucester to reign as king of 
England would have been, by 
medieval standards, practically 
non-existent except for the toll 
which the endemic civil strife of 
the previous generation had tak- 
en of the other claimants 
through battles, executions, and 
murders. Like his brother Ed- 
ward IV, Richard was essentially 
a Renaissance condottiere who 
happened to be exercising his- 
virtu in a northern latitude. In 
practice, however, his real 
problem was that he was not the 
only such leader on the scene; 
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the Lancastrian camp, which no 
longer had a direct hereditary 
claimant, had produced a con- 
dottiere of its own: Henry Tudor, 
styled "Earl of Richmond." 
Henry's paternal great-grandfa- 
ther had been Owen Tudor, a 
Welsh freebooter who had won 
the hand of Katherine of Valois 
after the death of her first hus- 
band, Henry V and who had pro- 
duced a son, Edmond, before his 
execution by the Yorkists in 
1461. This Edmund had married 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, the 
grandaughter of John of Gaunt's 
son by Katherine Swynford, 
Chaucer's sister-in-law. Thus 
Henry Tudor had inherited un- 
blemished Lancastrian creden- 
tials from both sides of his lin- 
eage, but it was doubtful wheth- 
er he had also thereby inherited 
a genuine claim to the throne.! 
But in the political atmosphere 
of late fifteenth-century Eng- 
land, this did not much matter. 
The lines of legitimacy had be- 
come so tangled that it is doubt- 
ful whether a whole college of 


] Actually, Henry's claim was better 
than he knew. A clause in the 
document issued by Henry IV legit- 
imating John of Beaufort, who had 
been born before Gaunt's marriage 
to this mother, excluded all the 
Beaufort's from any claim to the 
throne. Later, this clause was 
shown to be an interpolation into 
the text made by enemies of the 
house. But Henry Tudor, at the 
time of his campaign to gain the 
throne, did not know this and took 
the clause as genuine. 


heralds working overtime could 
have untangled them, and what 
the country needed was strong, 
effective, relatively enlightened 
leadership. These, as it turned 
out, were precisely what Henry 
Tudor could supply, although 
the opportunity to do so had 
first to be secured upon the bat- 
tlefield. The murky fate of the 
two royal children had badly 
split the Yorkist party and dri- 
ven the Duke of Buckingham, 
originally a supporter of 
Richard III's coup, into opposi- 
tion and an unlikely alliance 
with Henry, who had been 
spending the closing years of 
closing years of the previous 
reign under the protection of the 
Duke of Brittany. Although 
Henry's first attempt to wrest 
the crown from the head of 
Richard in 1483 was wrecked by 
an unlucky turn in the weather, 
he confirmed his alliance with 
the malcontent Yorkists through 
a sworn pledge to marry Eliza- 
beth of York, Edward IV's eldest 
daughter, once he had become 
king. By the time he landed at 
Milford Haven with a fresh army 
in early August, 1485, dissatis- 
faction with Richard's usurpa- 
tion was general; several of his 
former supporters defected to 
the Tudor side, and when the two 
forces met at Bosworth Field on 
the twenty-second, even Richard 
seemed to sense the outcome, 
which turned out to be as bad as 
he could have feared. Thus, on 
22 August, 1485, the medieval 
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monarchy of England came, in a 
sense, to an end with the extir- 
pation of the Plantagenets' di- 
rect male line and the accession 
of the victor of Bosworth Field 
as 

Henry VII. 

The "Wars of the Roses," 
which had begun thirty years 
earlier, were over. They were in 
some way peculiar wars, unpre- 
cedented in medieval times. To 
a large extent they involved only 
the upper classes of society, ex- 
cept in rare instances when the 
population of some unfortunate 
town was perceived as having 
been too supportive of the losing 
side in a battle fought in its 
neighborhood. The peculiari- 
ties of the conflict have been 
summarized with authority by G. 
M. Trevelyan: 

The mass of the people looked 
on with indifference, the towns 
and villages only bargaining 
that they should, as far as pos- 
sible, be spared the horrors of 
war. Even London, for once, 
remained neuter in the civil 
strife convulsing England. In 
return, the armies were much 


worst intermittent, the neutral 
majority suffered little, and 
trade follwed its usual course 
along the rivers and riding 
tracks with not much more 
than the usual amount of dis- 
turbance from highwaymen 
and water-thieves. 

But the actual combat- 
ants suffered severely. The 
fighting nobles were savage in 
their treatment of one another. 
There were many sudden 
turns of fortune's wheel, and 
each meant a fresh confiscation 
of great estates, and a new 
batch of noble heads for the 
block, over and above the 
heavy proportion of leaders 
killed upon the field of battle. 
The Crown was enriched by 
these confiscations and the no- 
bles impoverished, while their 
numbers, never great, were 
much reduced. The way was 
thus prepared for the Tudor 
policy of bridling "overmighty 
subjects." The Wars of the Ros- 
es were a bleeding operation 
performed by the nobility 
upon their own body. To the 
nation it was a blessing in dis- 


guise.2 


less destructive than in France, 
because their chiefs knew well 
that if the neutrals were 
roused by ill treatment they 
could soon dispose of the few 
thousand partisan soldiers, 
who scoured the country in hot 
pursuit of one another from 
Plymouth to the foot of the 
Cheviots, making and unmak- 
ing the short-lived fortunes of 
Lancaster and York. So in spite 
of the wars, which were at the 


The motives of both sides were 
mixed, and switching sides be- 
came rather the usual thing, 
even at the highest levels of ar- 
istocracy, so that what seemed at 
first a dynastic struggle pro- 
gressively revealed its true na- 


ture aS a struggle over power 


2History of England, Vol. 1: From 
the Earliest Times to the Reforma- 
tion (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 


1952.), pp. 345-346. 
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and policy which had less and 
less reference to traditional me- 
dieval values. Thus, it seems no 
exaggeration to say that politi- 
cally the medieval period came 
to a definitive end with a acces- 
sion of Henry VII and the estab- 
lishment of the Tudor dynasty. 


LATER MEDIEVAL 
DEVELOPMENTS OF 
THE MONASTIC 
IMPULSE 


Professor Cantor's gen- 
erally excellent chapter’ on the 
monastic foundations of me- 
dieval civilization leaves us ata 
critical juncture in the history 
of monasticism: that at which 
Benedictinism, which had come 
to dominate the field, so to 
speak, was suffering badly from 
the side-effects of its own suc- 
cess. But to leave the story at 
this point would provide an in- 
adequate preparation for the 
reading of the great works of 
Middle English literature, since 
three important further devel- 
opments took place in the mo- 
nastic life of western Europe 
between the begining of the 
twelfth century and the time of 
Chaucer, Langland, and the Pear] 


* Norman L. Cantor, Medieval His- 
tory: The Life and Death of a Civili- 
zation, 2nd Edition (Toronto: Colli- 
er-Macmillan, 1969), pp. 161-170. 


Poet. These were, in order of 
occurrence: the revival of organ- 
ized eremiticism, the Cistercian 
and similar reforms of Benedic- 
tine monasticism, and the emer- 
gence of the mendicant orders of 
friars. Each of these, of im- 
mense social and religious sig- 
nificance for the Middle Ages 
themselves, is also of some sig- 
nificance for the history me- 
dieval English literature. Again 
and again the student of English 
literature stumbles upon refer- 
ences to anchorites and hermits 
of both sexes, from the twelfth- 
century Ancrene Riwle to in- 
cidents in the fifteenth-century 
Morte d'Arthur. The meteoric 
rise of the monastic family of 
Citeaux during the second third 
of the twelfth century, in addi- 
tion to restoring the general 
prestige of Benedictine monasti- 
cism for the next hundred years 
and making the north of England 
once again the seat of its most 
flourishing monasteries, had an 
incalculable impact on the po- 
litical and economic, as well as 
the religious and cultural, sit- 
uation of the country in the lat- 
er Middle Ages. Finally, the 
mendicant orders, associated as 
they were with the revival of a 
personal, popular piety and 
with the intellectual life of the 
great universities, particularly 
Oxford, could not be overlooked 
in any survey of the period even 
if its literature were not, as it 
is, filled with references, both 
complimentary and defamatory, 
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to friars. 

By the eleventh century 
the situation of the Benedictine 
monasteries depicted by Profes- 
sor Cantor had led to a kind of 
impasse: on the one hand, it was 
clear to vast numbers of aspir- 
ing monks that the way of life 
actually to be found in the mo- 
nasteries of the period did not 
correspond in many important 
respects to what St. Benedict and 
the other founding fathers of 
European monasticism had envi- 
sioned; on the other hand, the 
monasteries as institutions had 
become so entrenched in the 
general scheme of medieval so- 
ciety that it would have been 
impossible for them to loose 
themselves from their context 
and revert en masse to their 
original ideals of poverty, de- 
tachment, independence, and 
simplicity. Furthermore, al- 
though the documentary evi- 
dence on early monasticism, 
which was readily available to 
anyone in a monastery, clearly 
indicated the extent to which 
the typical monastic institution 
had departed from the early 
ideals of the movement, many 
monks of the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries were sincerely 
convinced that the evolution 
away from primitive Benedictin- 
ism had been both inevitable 
and legitimate. 

The monasteries’ growth 
in wealth and power did not 
necessarily mean the prevalence 
of gross laxness in the sense in 


which it is sometimes imagined, 
with the monks living in idle- 
ness and luxury, careless of 
their vows and neglectful of 
their liturgical duties. Quite 
the contrary, there is ample evi- 
dence that the monks them- 
selves, not to mention the secu- 
lar clergy and the laity, took the 
contemporary understanding of 
monasticism very seriously, so 
that the grosser forms of abuse, 
when they occasionally cropped 
up, were usually met with 
prompt and energetic correction. 
I could be said, in fact, that one 
of the most remarkable traits of 
Western monasticism throughout 
its history has been its capacity 
for periodic self-criticism and 
self-renewal. Already by the 
beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, there had been several 
rigorous and successful monas- 
tic reforms within the Benedic- 
tine tradition. The monasteries 
of the Carolingian Empire had 
been reformed in the early ninth 
century by Benedict of Aniane, 
who attempted to keep the es- 
sential spirit of monastic asce- 
ticism alive, even while accomo- 
dating the new status which had 
been conferred on the monaster- 
ies by the patronage of the em- 
peror and his magnates. In 
tenth-century England there had 
been an almost complete re- 
building of the monastic life by 
St. Dunstan with the support of 
the pious King Edgar. On the 
continent at roughly the same 
time came the ambitious and 
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successful reform linked forever 
with the name of the Abbey of 
Cluny in Burgundy. Nonethe- 
less, the kind of monastery 
which might appeal to an ide- 
alistic and zealous admirer of 
the original monks of the early 
Christian era was hardly to be 
found anywhere in Europe. 

The first effective re- 
sponses to this state of affairs 
came in Northern Italy at the 
very beginning of the eleventh 
century in a series experiments 
with a complete reversion to the 
pure monachism of the Desert 
Fathers. A number of these 
ventures went seriously awry, 
and others, though they suc- 
ceeded in producing popular 
hermit-saints, remained com- 
pletely individual achievements. 
Predictably, perhaps, the form 
of eremitical life which was the 
first to make a impact on society 
and leave footprints in history 
sprang up from within the Bene- 
dictine tradition itself: the 
Camaldolese, who lived as her- 
mits in separate, rather scat- 
tered, cells but who neverthe- 
less were organized into a com- 
munity and lived under the au- 
thority of an abbot. Shortly 
thereafter, in 1043, a disgrun- 
tled former Cluniac founded a 
similar community of hermits in 
the neighborhood of Lyons. But 
the other significant and endur- 
ing institutionalization of the 
eremitical life to come out of 
this period grew up entirely 
apart from the Benedictine tra- 


dition: St. Bruno, originally a 
German from Cologne who had 
become a master in the cathedral 
school at Tours, withdrew with 
six other like-minded men to a 
steep, snow-covered mountain- 
side in the neighboorhood of 
Grenoble in 1084 and estab- 
lished, in a monastery known as 
"La Grande Chartreuse," an aus- 
tere and demanding way of life 
which has not changed appreci- 
ably to this day. Indeed, it is 
the only monastic order which 
has never undergone, and never 
needed, a sweeping institutional 
reform. Although governed, like 
the Camaldolese, by an abbot, 
the Carthusians are still essen- 
tially hermits; yet, unlike their 
Italian counterparts, they dis- 
pensed with the rule of St. Bene- 
dict entirely and wrote a new 
rule more exactly matching 
their more solitary way of life. 
In the regime which they adopt- 
ed, the dangers of total isolation 
which had beset hermits since 
the beginning were guarded 
against by providing for a mini- 
mum of community life and by 
making the monks' seclusion 
more spiritual than physical. 
The Carthusians’ small, sepa- 
rate, and identical two-storey 
houses, each backed by a walled 
garden, are linked together by a 
cloister walk, and most of the 
monks gather daily for mass and 
some of the divine office, and 
they get together on Sundays for 
a recreational walk. 
Dissatisfaction with the 
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Cluniac style of monasticism 
was, however, too widespread to 
be satisfied solely by experi- 
ments with hermitry; there were 
many people who wanted a cen- 
obitical life, but in its primitive 
form, with the emphasis on man- 
ual labor restored and the hours 
spent in choir reduced. The 
first significant experiment of 
this sort, the Order of Vallom- 
brosa, emerged from the same 
ferment in the north of Italy 
which had produced the Camal- 
dolese. Once again, however, it 
was in France that the most suc- 
cessful and widespread such re- 
form took place. In 1098, St. 
Robert of Molesme, a former 
Cluniac who had withdrawn ear- 
lier in his life to preside over a 
settlement of hermits, took 
about twenty of these men with 
him, including the Englishman 
Stephen Harding, and occupied a 
swampy site at a place called 
Citeaux, near Dijon in Burgundy. 
Here Odo, the local count, built 
them a cenobitical monastery on 
a simplified Benedictine plan, 
where they led a life of strict, 
literal observance of the Bene- 
dictine rule. In token of their 
reformist spirit, the monks of 
Citeaux exchanged the tradi- 
tional black of the Benedictine 
habit for the greyish-white of 
unbleached wool, and thus be- 
come known to history as "the 
White Monks." Citeaux did 
moderately well at first, but its 
life was revolutionized when, in 
1112, there arrived at its gates 


one of the strongest personali- 
ties of medieval history: Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. With him 
came thirty others, many of 
them his relatives, and together 
they injected enormous vitality 
into the community, leading to 
the extraordinarily rapid diffu- 
sion of its way of life throughout 
Europe. Some of this growth oc- 
curred through the foundation of 
"“daughter-houses" joined to- 
gether through an instrument of 
government known as the 
"Charter of Charity"; some came 
about through the adoption of 
Cistercian spirit and customs by 
monastic groups, both newly 
founded and already estab- 
lished, which had no direct in- 
Stitutional affiliation with Cit- 
eaux. When Harding, the last of 
the original group to rule as ab- 
bot, died in 1134, there were 
thirty-some Cistercian monas- 
teries; twenty years later, at the 
time of Bernard's death, there 
were nearly three hundred, and 
by the end of the century, more 
than 500. 

As Europe drew into the 
thirteenth century and the clas- 
sic outlines of the Medieval Cul- 
tural Synthesis were becoming 
clear, an even more important 
development took place in the 
form of institutionalized religi- 
ous dedication: the founding of 
the orders of friars. Both Bene- 
dictinism, especially of the re- 
formed variety, and the here- 
mitical life were necessarily 
rural in their setting. Indeed, 
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from their very beginnings in an 
inhospitable swamp, the Cister- 
cians had shown a preference for 
siting their monasteries in rem- 
ote and "virgin" territory. This 
served their desire not to be- 
come entangled in the web of 
feudal society fairly well for a 
century or so, but it was clearly 
counter to the spirit of an age in 
which town life was growing 
vastly more important that it 
had ever been before. Further- 
more, both of the late eleventh 
century reforms demanded that 
the monks, as a community, hold 
property, either for agriculture 
or as a means of insuring their 
seclusion, and eventually the 
White Monks, like the Black 
Monks before them, became the 
largest landholders in many 
parts of Europe. 

Consequently, as the 
general level of propserity rose, 
and the greed of established ec- 
clesicastical instutions seemed 
to rise with it, there was bound 
to be a reaction which looked 
back beyond the mere "holding 
all things in common" of the 
early Christian communities to 
the apparently total property- 
lessness of Jesus and his first 
disciples. Such a new way of 
religious life would also likely 
reflect the increasing mobility 
of society through a kind of holy 
vagabondage and would have to 
be able to integrate itself fully 
into the newly important life of 
the towns. It was precisely such 
a reaction which was involved in 


the beginnings of the so-called 
mendicant (begging) orders, 
whose male members were dis- 
tinguished from the monks of 
the older tradition by being 
called "friars" (brothers). The 
oldest of these to prosper and 
survive was that founded by a 
Spaniard, Dominic Guzman, in 
southern France. Dominic's 
early followers included men 
from al] the major nationalities 
of Western Europe, and this in- 
ternationalism, reflecting the 
precarious unity of 
"Christendom," was to charac- 
terize the composition of the 
mendicant orders throughout 
their early history.. The Order 
of Preachers, (or "Dominican 
friars," as this group came to be 
called) very soon took an espe- 
cially active part in counteract- 
ing the spread of heretical sects 
in southern France, thereby be- 
ginning a long association with 
the Inquisition which would be- 
cloud their many other more 
positive achievements. 

At almost the same time 
that the Dominicans were getting 
started, another, similar move- 
ment was sweeping northern Ita- 
ly, propelled by the extraordi- 
nary personality of its founder, 
Francis of Assisi. The son of a 
prosperous merchant family, 
Francis began displaying both 
extraordinary piety and eccen- 
tric behavior in his teens. In 
rebellion against the worldly 
amibitions of his family and the 
aggressively commerical spirit 
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of his urban environment, Fran- 
cis insisted upon the practice of 
an absolute and complete pover- 
ty and dependence upon the 
providence of God. This was the 
principal significance of the 
famous incident in which he 
stripped off all this clothing 
before the court of Guido, Lord 
Bishop of Assisi, to which he 
had been summoned for a con- 
frontation with his enraged fa- 
ther. But Francis also had a po- 
etical streak to his temperament 
— indeed, he wrote several relig- 
ious poems strongly reminiscent 
of the style of the troubadours — 
which softened his tendency to 
harsh ascenticism; and he gave a 
priority to the practical love of 
neighbor which formed a perfect 
complement to his extreme 
emphasis on poverty. This com- 
bination of traits, both in his 
own character and in the move- 
ment which gathered around 
him, proved nearly irresistible 
to souls of his contemporaries: 
between the time of the first pa- 
pal approbation of the Rule of St. 
Francis in 1210 and the found- 
er's death in 1226, the Francis- 
cans, both men and women, had 
attained membership numbering 
in the thousands and were pres- 
ent in most of the countries of 
western Europe. But for all of 
his religious genius and exem- 
plary life, Francis always re- 
mained a beautiful dreamer but 
a poor organizer, so that his fol- 
lowers tended from the start to 
splinter into contending fac- 


tions with differing interpreta- 
tions of his spirit, some of 
which came under suspicion of 
being socially subversive and 
theologically heretical. Cer- 
tainly the stability and ortho- 
doxy of Franciscanism were not 
promoted by their prevailing 
tendency to emotionalism and 
anti-intellectualism. In con- 
trast to the Dominicans, whose 
preaching emphasis led them 
early to the cultivation of the 
liberal arts, philosophy, and 
theology and to the establish- 
ment of houses at universities, 
the Franciscans in most places 
were seldom associated with 
higher education. But in this 
matter the English branch of the 
order formed an outstanding ex- 
ception. From the mid-thir- 
teenth century on nearly all of 
England's important medieval 
philsophers — Duns Scotus, Rog- 
er Bacon, Robert Grossteste, 
John Pecham, and William of 
Ockham, to name only the most 
enduringly famous — were Fran- 
ciscan friars. 

In the wake of the as- 
tounding success of the Domini- 
cans and the Franciscans, 
several other groups of mendic- 
ant friars (sometimes with asso- 
ciated groups of sisters) came 
into being during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Of 
these, two attained great enough 
numbers and wide enough geo- 
graphical distribution to be 
considered as on a par with the 
original two: the Austin friars, 
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who followed a modification of 
the ancient Rule of St. Augus- 
tine, and the Carmelite friars. 
The latter claimed origins ob- 
scurely connected with the 
"prophetic school" of the suc- 
cessors of the Old Testment 
prophet Elijah on Mount Carmel 
in Palestine, and a branch later 
developed into a strictly clois- 
tered monastic community de- 
voted primarily to contemplative 
prayer. The Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinians constitute the "four Or- 
ders" referred to in Chaucer and 
other late medieval sources. Of 
the smaller groups, one in par- 
ticular is of special interest: the 
Order of the Most Holy Trinity 
for the Redemption of Captives. 
The friars of this order, after 
educating themselves in the 
techniques of religious propa- 
ganda, exchanged themselves for 
Christian galley slaves in Mus- 
lim ships with the double object 
of both restoring these slaves to 
freedom and of eventually con- 
verting their masters to Chris- 
tianity. Although the Trinitari- 
ans had little trouble getting 
themselves accepted as substi- 
tute slaves, they also had little 
success in the enterprise of 
conversion. Yet their ideal and 
their way of life remained at- 
tractive enough that the order 
still exists today, though with 
altered objectives. 

The orders of friars 
built upon the foundations of 
the earlier monasticism by con- 


tinuing to base their life upon 
the three vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. But they 
shifted the emphasis away from 
obedience, where it was clearly 
placed in the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, and placed it instead on 
poverty, which they sought to 
express mainly by relying for 
their sustenance on begging. 
Beyond this, they innovated by 
drastically curtailing the com- 
munal recitation of the Divine 
Office and by addressing them- 
selves directly to various works 
of evangelization across the 
whole spectrum of medieval so- 
ciety. Furthermore, they abol- 
ished both the vow and the ideal 
of stability, hitherto so import- 
ant to all forms of western mo- 
nasticism; and they revolution- 
ized governance by rejecting the 
life-long and nearly absolute 
rule of abbots and adopting in- 
stead the authority of a regular- 
ly sitting legislative body and of 
superiors elected by the mem- 
bers for limited terms. Just as 
it can be said that the structure 
of the Benedictine monastery 
initially reflected that of an ag- 
ricultural villa of the late Ro- 
man Empire, and that the office 
of the monastic superiors 
strongly resembled the role of 
the Roman paterfamilias, so too 
it can be said with equal justice 
that the mendicant orders' 
structure clearly reflected that 
of the gilds and the municipali- 
ties, in token of which their su- 
periors bore titles like "Master 
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General." And just as Benedic- 
tinism had in its day given a 
culturally appropriate shape to 
the aspirations of certain people 
who wished to live a life of total 
Christian dedication, so too in 
the High Middle Ages the men- 
dicant orders provided for a 
time a culturally well-adapted 
means of realizing similar aspi- 
rations. 
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THE DECLINE OF 
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No sooner had the me- 
dieval university taken shape 
than history handed it a task to 
which it was ideally suited: the 
"reception of Aristotle," which 
involved not only the recovery 
and study of the Aristotelian 
corpus, but also the integration 
of this new-found Aristotlian- 
ism, and the sort of systematic 
rationalism which it implied, 
with the heritage of Christian 
faith and the intellectual forms, 
heavily tinged with Neo-Platon- 
ism, which it had traditionally 
assumed, especially through the 
massive influence of Augustine, 
but also by way of other writers, 
such as Boethius and Pseudo- 
Dionyius. The necessities of 
this task, which from the very 
start required the juztaposition 
and eventual reconciliation of 
apparently conflicting ideas, fa- 
vored the development of the 
disputation as the characteristic 
form of acadmic exercise. This, 
in turn, further promoted two 
dominant characteristics of lat- 
er medieval thought: its skill in 
drawing subtle distinctions (on 
the basis of which many an ap- 
parent conflict might be 
resolved), and its fundamentally 
dialectical structure of asser- 
tion, counter-assertion, and 
resolution. This was brought to 
its perfection in Aquinas, many 
of whose surviving "works" are 
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essentially fleshed-out lecture 
notes, but it also contained the 
seeds of its own decadence, so 
that by the later fourteenth cen- 
tury the subtlety had become 
extravangant and ultimately 
trivial (the condition to which 
the legandary pin-head-dancing 
angels are meant to refer), and 
the dialectical cast of thought 
had degenerated into a passion 
for acrimonious controversy 
sometimes carried on almost for 
its own sake. Both of these ten- 
dencies seem to have played a 
large part in the rise of Nomi- 
nalism, which reacted against 
them at the same time that it in 
its own way embodied them, and 
whose appearance as a powerful 
influence in the schools sig- 
naled the disintegration of me- 
dieval scholasticism and the de- 
cline of the universities. 
Already by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, the re- 


sponse of society to the this de- 


cline was clearly evident, espe- 
cially in England. The univer- 
sities had lost their appeal to 
the best talents, lost touch with 
the most exciting intellectual 
and cultural developments, and 
eventually lost the respect of 
the leaders of society. Univers- 
ity men became easy targets for 
caricature: at one extreme we 
have "hende Nicolay" of the 
Miller's Tale or his Canta- 
bridgian counterparts in the 
Reeve's; at the other we have the 
idealized "Clerk of Oxenford" 
who, precisely because he was 


supposed to be the living em- 
bodiment of the scholastic ideal 
of his period, had to be por- 
trayed as a somewhat pitiful, 
marginal, rarified character who 
seems, on the basis of the tone 
and message of the tale he tells, 
largely to have lost touch with 
the realities of human nature 
and of life as it is lived. The 
fact is that, from Chaucer's day 
forward, only a small minority 
of the outstanding men will have 
spent any Significant time ata 
university, and in this respect 
Chaucer himself, and later More 
and Shakespeare, are typical. 
The Humanism of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was not 
centered in the universities, and 
in fact defied and ridiculed 
them as the seats of benighted 
ignorance or willful obscuran- 
tism. The focus of educational 
progress shifted to what we 
would today call the "secondary 
level," which is where the great 
Humanists -- Colet, Lily, 
Ascham, Mulcaster, Eliot -- 
tended to teach when they taught 
at all. The middle class con- 
tinued to rise and to pursue 
power, so they sent their sons, 
after having seen to their acqui- 
sition of the fundamental social 
and literary skills, not to the 
universities, but to the Inns of 
Court or to the school of life, 
leaving the universities to be- 
come either seminaries for the 
clergy or finishing schools for 
idle aristocrats. 

Of course, the status of 
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the universities could only be 
adversely affected by the violent 
upheavals in the religious and 
political realms that attended 
the birth of the modern era 
throughout Europe, but espe- 
cially in the North. The me- 
dieval university, so closely as- 
sociated in every way with the 
interests of the medieval 
church, was bound to suffer, at 
least temporarily, in the Refor- 
mation. Luther and Calvin were 
both university men, but the ef- 
fect of their teachings was to 
produce simultaneously the 
oddly contradictory effects of 
narrowing the focus of much of 
the higher learning to positive 
theology on the one hand, and 
rapidly secularizing all the rest 
of it on the other. But the polit- 
ical turmoil occasioned by, or at 
least accompanying, the Refor- 
mation was even more destruc- 
tive of university life. In the 
sixteenth century, enrollment at 
the German universities sank, 
and during the seventeenth the 
life of many was completely dis- 
rupted by the so-called "Wars of 
Religion.' During the same pe- 
riod, the majority of the colleges 
which had been associated with 
the University of Paris closed 
their doors, and the multi-col- 
legial structure of the universi- 
ty, which at one time had been 
as clear as at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, was so obscured that the 
name of one of the colleges 
which survived, the Sorbonne, 
became practically synonymous 


with that of the univesity as a 
whole. In England, perhaps be- 
cause the level of everyday 
violence was lower, perhaps be- 
cause the nation was more uni- 
fied, perhaps because the An- 
glican Church opted for pre- 
serving more of the structures of 
the medieval church, the two an- 
cient universities fared some- 
what better for a while, espe- 
cially under Elizabeth. But 
there too, in the Stuart period, 
there was a notable resumption, 
especially at Oxford, of the de- 
cline which had begun two 
hundred years earlier, so that it 
is hard to imagine that there was 
much academic life of any value 
left to disrupt by the time the 
quotidian routine of the place 
was thrown into chaos by the es- 
tablishment of the Royalist 
headquarters there during the 
Civil Wars. Cambridge during 
this period was not as badly af- 
fected, both because it was lo- 
cated geographically more out- 
side the direct path of the con- 
flict, and even more because it 
had become the university fa- 
vored by the Puritan faction in 
the Church of England, which 
was clearly in the ascendant and 
was intensely, if narrowly, in- 
tellectual. It is perhaps not 
surprising, then, that the few 
outstanding figures of the cen- 
tury who were products of a 
university -- one thinks imme- 
diately of the poet John Milton 
and the natural philosopher Sir 
Isaac Newton -- had been nur- 
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tured in Cambridge. But it is 
equally unsurprising that 
neither of these men chose to 
remain in the university context 
to pursue his career; both car- 
ried on their most significant 
work in private settings, and 
both relied on government jobs 
for their livelihoods: Milton as 
Latin secretary to the Common- 
wealth, Newton as Master of the 
Royal Mint. 

What in fact arose to 
take the place of the universi- 
ties as the foci of intellectual 
life and as a means of associa- 
tion for the learned were the 
great (state-sponsored) societies 
and academies, like the Royal 
Society, the French Academy, 
and the many bodies founded in 
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imitation of them in other king- 
doms of Europe. The shapers 
and leading figures of the En- 
lightenment and of the scientific 
and industrial revolutions were 
nearly all members of such as- 
sociations and practically ig- 
nored the existence of the uni- 
versities, which, for their part, 
maintained a similar contempt 
for the learned societies and en- 
tered into a long slumber from 
which most of them would only 
awaken in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
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